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The Wey Grr 


@ For our own book of the month I recommend with great enthusiasm Pierre va 
Paassen’s Days of Our Years. It is as colortul as a Persian carpet and is tre 
mendously important for the insight that it affords into post-war world affairs. 


@ You've got your sheepskin and so what? The bachelor’s degree means little else, 
leclares a recent bulletin of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Learning, except that the student has spent four years in college without flunking 
ut. There is no level of intellectual attainment, it implies, that the graduate can 
be said with certainty to have achieved. On a series of comprehensive tests ten 
per cent of the several thousand seniors who took part in this study scored lower 
han the average high-school senior. About thirty per cent did less well than the 
iverage college sophomore. © tempora! O mores! 


@ The Wayrarer thinks this a good time to remind those of his readers who are 
responsible for conference arrangements that the A. F. of L. is on record through 
its affiliate, The Hotel and Restaurant Employees International Alliance, for the 
enforcement of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fitteenth Amendments to the United 
States Constitution and the Civil Rights laws of the states. The Alliance also voted 
to condemn the practice of discrimination against persons on the grounds of race, 

creed or color, in restaurants and other public places. This action, which knocks 

into a cocked hat the alibi “that our waiters will not serve Negroes,” will also be 
useful in local restaurant situations. The WaAyFARER recommends that these facts 
be given the widest possible publicity. 

@ When the epic of the war in the Far East is written, it will abound with stories of 
calm acceptance of danger, like this one in a letter written by Philip C. Y. Lin 
from China. Four hundred students were seated in a Foochow auditorium to wel- 
come the arrival of Jack McMichael. On the platform Jack had embarked on his 
speech when the dreaded siren blast warned of the approach of Japanese bombers. 
Soon six planes circled about, unleashing death from above. “W1 


iat should we do? 

Were we scared? For our place is the first target for air raid. The roaring of the 

planes came nearer and nearer! Should we rush to hide? Mr. McMichael con- 

tinued on his wonderful words; his voice became louder and louder as if he chal- 

lenged the enemies, because his words were of peace and justice. And as the 
: ; k 


audience remained seated quietly, listening, we became stronger in conviction that 
our material things might be destroyed but our spirit is unassailable.” Amid the 
sound of explosions from the near-by places the meeting was adjourned. 


@ It is no wonder that colleges Jack has been visiting since his return are making 
renewed efforts to raise their quota for the Far East Relief Fund. The pledges 
ive taken a quick jump to a present total of $20,000. But this is only 40% of 

the $50,000 which American students set as their goal. War is long and a semester 

is fleeting—so write the WAYFARER if you need quick help in getting your cam- 


paign going. 


@ It is not unusual to find exceptional ability in the leadership of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. So the WAYFARER was not at all surprised to learn that Paul 
Moritz of Kansas University has been ranked champion extemporaneous speaker 
in the Missouri Valley Forensic League. By the way, Paul is the nominee of the 
Rocky Mountain Region for the post of representative to China, under a plan 
similar to that under which Jack McMichael has served the Movement during the 
past year. 


@ Simon Flexner, returning from the Far East where he had been sent from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, reports that “There is no organization in the world, either 
philanthropic or business, which is getting such large returns on the money it spends 

as foreign missions.” This statement has been reaffirmed emphatically and pub- 

licly by Walter Horton, Henry Van Dusen and other friends who have recently 
returned from far-flung corners where the church is at work, quietly and effectively, 
at pioneer tasks. Strong words, and true. 


@ These lines, from an old book catalogue, come to mind as the WAYFARER packs his 
summer satchel: 


I hate fo sce 


A novel depicting the lives of strumpets 
Announced to the world with a blare of trumpets; 
A novel of sodden, degenerate bums 

Announced to the world with a beating of drums; 
A novel of unlovely, underworld hags 

Announced to the world with a waving of flags. 


THE OBSERVER. 
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ISSUE OF THE HOUR... 


WAR? or Peace? The question figures in every news 
headline, in every radio news report. The student 
demonstrations on April 20th across the length and 
width of these United States are proof 
needed ! 





as if any were 
that the same question possesses the campus 
too. The demonstrations this year were marked by a 
sharper awareness than ever before of current events 
and a deeper intensity of feeling. At many colleges 
separate demonstrations were held, by groups represent- 
ing divergent viewpoints. (At Manchester “women 
wept and a student fainted”—see page 162.) 

Students want peace. They want it for Europe; 
they want it for Asia. Most of all they want it for the 
United States and they want this country to keep out 
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of war if and when it breaks elsewhere. But they are 
not isolationists in the sense that implies active with- 
drawal. Peace action moves on vigorous lines within 
the student Movement. Hence we have a National 
Peace Commission sending timely suggestions to local 
groups. There has been individual and concerted stu- 
dent action for better neutrality legislation; against 
sending of war supplies to aggressors, on raising of 
funds for war-stricken students. Underneath it all is 
the knowledge that basic economic maladjustments are 
producing war situations all over the world. This is 
the hot spot on which world attention must be focussed ; 
here is the creaking joint in the structure of interna- 
tional relations. A world economic conference, many 
believe, is now the only hope. As never before, the 
race is between education and catastrophe, between 
conference and chaos. 

What guideposts are there in these critical times? 
There are at least three: Use Reason—dig down deep 
to the issues underlying any conflict situation. Apply 
Christian Insight—Jesus gave us certain principles of 
life which are as valid now as then. Demonstrate De- 
nocracy. The very essence of democracy is tolerance 
for the honestly held views of others with whom we 
may thoroughly disagree. 


® 
HOLIDAY OPPORTUNITIES. « - 


HAIL the long vacation! And hail its promise of re- 
lease from the regimentation and rapid tempo of campus 
life! The derivation of the word vacation suggests a 
period devoid of that which has occupied us, a time 
free from regular requirements. When we look for- 
ward to vacation are we actually clamoring for escape ? 
We are! And what we wish to escape from is stereo- 
typed procedure and regulated routine. But it would 
be a calamity indeed if our holiday period should actu- 
ally be empty of all educational values! No need to 
worry about that, however, for education continues ; 
we could not stop the process if we would. Fortunately, 
we can use our temporary freedom to choose and direct 
our educational experiences. 

Those students who join up with industrial research 
groups are escaping the college grind and at the same 
time are continuing their education. In student work 
camps, for example, they will spend days in hard 
manual labor and evenings in study for the purpose of 
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seeking better ways of reconciliation between class and 
class. In industrial research and social service they 
will try to discover the basic economic and social ten- 
sions. Year by year the number and variety of such 
opportunities increase, and larger numbers of students 
take advantage of them. The April INTERCOLLEGIAN 
lists a fascinating array of this year’s opportunities and 
in the current issue are descriptions of several typical 
experiences. Those who seize these opportunities will 
receive in return an enlargement of experience and a 
growth of insight. And inevitably college will take on 
new significance next year. Let education go on! 


a 
GOOD BOOK’ TOO... 


THOSE who cannot go abroad, join summer groups, 
or take part in seminars still have the world of books. 
There are, first of all, the books that you have been 
wanting all year to read. Now is your chance. At least 
one great biography, an epitome of an age, will be a 
great treat. One book dealing with post-war Europe ts 
essential. And then there are the Hazen books on re- 
ligion, friendly in size and priceless in content, and the 
whole world of pamphlet literature dealing with hotspot 
current subjects. The classics are too much neglected in 
contemporary education. Try living for a space with 
the immortals of literature. We recommend Dante; he 
will be found most contemporary. Why not plan your 
reading this summer! Of new books there are many, 
and one must choose with care. Profs and other friends 
will be glad to recommend titles. Reviews and lists else- 
where in these pages will help. Make your list, sling 
your hammock and go to! 


YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE... 
WHATEVER our means, each of us will want to 


share in the Student Christian Movement’s campaign 
for $65,000, which represents the very minimum 
needed for 1939. To a remarkable degree the Move- 
ment finances itself. This is well, since the days of big 
gifts are gone. Gone too, and with no regrets, is the 
feeling that large givers must be found in order to keep 
the Movement going. There is today a healthy and 
widespread desire to shoulder the financial burden. 
Last year not less than six thousand individual gifts 
made up the total budget. 

Whatever the size of the gift it should represent 
sacrificial. and prayerful concern. If small it can be 
added to the small gifts of others until the total needed 
is secured and the job done. There is nothing more 
dangerous in the realm of giving than the fallacies that 
small gifts do not count and that one should wait to 
be generous until one can easily afford to be. Many of 
us have learned to give sacrificially. When generosity 
waits upon convenience or momentary impulse, it is 
less than Christian. Through well directed giving one 
may discover not only romance but power and happi- 
ness. Generosity is both an indication of vision and a 
touchstone of sincerity. Paul had words for it—he 
called it a “proof of how you can love.” 
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“TORONTO” ..«- 

EVEN in the turmoil of contemporary life one can 
identify accomplishments, achievements, long  dis- 
counted by the skeptic. Among such none is more 
notable than the growing awareness that today Chris- 
tianity is world-wide in scope. Not for some distant 
tomorrow do we hope. Nor are we blind to our aspira- 
tions and the bold beliefs of our faith. Here is substan- 
tial fact: the Christian faith is now rooted among all 
peoples. This is a situation unique in history and 
unique among world phenomena of these darkening 
hours. But many of these small groups of Christians 
have developed a strong leadership. Contrary to the 
timid provincialism of the uninformed this does not toll 
the end of the missionary movement; it marks, instead, 
its hour of achievement and reorientation. The facts 
of Christianity’s world-wide character give us a new 
occasion; the shifting world climate only heightens 
its significance. 

\nd new occasions will teach—if we can learn. The 
formulas and programs of faith fashioned for an earlier 
day of beginnings may prove inadequate. The all too 
shallow arguments about missions—of cynic, skeptic 
and isolationist Christians—are manifestly outmoded. 
A new world is about us! Christian faith is rooted 
everywhere and we are beginning to see—and only be- 
ginning—that we must rethink our entire attitude to 
“missions,” to Christian expansion. 

Indeed, we are at an hour just before a moment of 
decision—whether we will discover our place in the 
world fellowship of Christian faith and life and whether 
or not we will accept it. It is most urgent, therefore, 
that the various student Christian movements join to 
study these new facts and responsibilities—the imphi- 
cations of Christian faith in the world of tomorrow. 

The Student Volunteer Movement, which at an 
earlier day similarly led forward in a great Movement, 
is in a position today, through its clarified and united 
character, to be the leader of the various student Chris- 
tian groups in this area of Christian concern. So the 
calling of the Toronto Conference, to be held during 
Christmas week of 1939, will be an auspicious event. 

The meeting will be a consultation—a consultation 
which will face all the relevant facts and boldly inquire 
into the full implications of those facts in the light of 
faith. That most of our Christian student movement 
groups—whether Church-related or Association-related 
—are actively collaborating in this move is full of 
meaning. However, active codperation means for one 
thing that most groups at least are aware of the new 
occasions—and desire to understand them. So they 
are prepared psychologically to learn new duties. All 
such belong already to the Christian world fellowship. 
Theirs the tasks of tomorrow—of strengthening the 
world Christian community, of passing beyond the real 
and unreal barriers of this hour. A creative task! 
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VERNON HOLLOWAY 


ONE of the most important problems in the history 
of Christian ethics, and one of the most important con- 
fronting contemporary Christians, is the perpetual 
problem of the relations of the absolute demands of the 
Gospel of Love to the relativities of political and eco- 
nonuc life. Christian faith involves a religious ethic so 
personal and so pure that it is difficult to relate it to the 
more impersonal, structural aspects of social change. 
The Christian is commanded to love God and to love 
his neighbor, but in the realm of group relationships 
and social responsibilities he is never, at any time, able 
to find a political strategy that measures up to the de- 
mands of the gospel. 

With its stress upon purity of motivation, the Chris- 
tian moral ideal is primarily personal and only indirectly 
social. The Christian knows what his attitudes ought 
to be (Love God and neighbor! Know that all men are 
sinners before God!) but he never knows with equal 
certainty just what actions or strategies will fulfill or 
approximate the rigorous demands of the gospel, espe- 
cially in the social sphere. In other words, the Chris- 
tian ethic is a sentiment rather than a program. Yet 
this sentiment has its implications for social action. 
Sin is social as well as individual, even though it has its 
deepest roots in the egoism (idolatry) of individual 
souls. The cult of nationalism, for example, while it 
may be aided by geographical and other conditioning 
factors, is a compound of the idolatries of patriotic 
individuals who lack a Christian loyalty transcending 
national ties. 


When Ideas Demand Expression 


Christian faith has only one final norm of conduct— 
the law of love. There should be no disagreement 
among Christians as to the centrality of this command- 
ment. But there have been, and probably always will 
be, disagreements among Christians as to the meaning 
of this norm in the social sphere where political and 
economic problems are not reducible simply to moral 
issues. It is one task to attain religious insight and to 
pursue moral ideals of high caliber; it is still another 
to implement such motives in social action that will 
establish a more nearly just society. 

The problem of socio-moral judgment is a difficult 
one. It is easier to implement good motives in personal 
relations than in group relations. The goodness of the 
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individual in his immediate relationships tends to dis- 
appear when he acts as member of a group. It is easier, 
for example, to approximate the law of love within the 
family than within politics. In fact, if the Christian is 
to participate in politics, it is impossible to act simply 
according to the law of love as it applies in intimate 
relations. Efficiency and relevancy of action in the 
social sphere demands a more impersonal standard, that 
of social justice. 

Acute social problems are always more than moral. 
The relative stability of the social order rests upon the 
use—albeit the moral, discriminate use—of power. In 
a period of instability and conflict, one cannot partici- 
pate in the struggle for social justice simply by having 
pure motives. Social action that is relevant to most of 
our problems will have to combine such motives as best 
it can with programs which are politically effective, and 
which thereby rely upon the intelligent use of means, of 
political and economic weapons wielded by pressure 
groups. In an industry, for example, it is important 
in employer-employee relationships whether or not 
there is a degree of patience and impartial, relatively 
unselfish desire for justice in bargaining activities. But 
in such group relationships as these, it is even more 
important, so far as the more immediate physical and 
social needs of the large group directly affected are 
concerned, that there be a labor organization that can 
wield as much power as can the employers. Individual 
good wills are not as effective in such group relations 
as is equality of power. Hence compromise must enter 
into the conduct of the Christian who would support 
such groups. (It is important to remember that com- 
promise already has entered the scene, insofar as the 
Christian is inactive, and benefits in any way from this 
social situation. ) 

Christians themselves, like all men, in social judg- 
ments tend to reflect their social relationships, and 
hence conceive of social ideals from the relative angle 
of their family, class, racial or national biases. This 
accentuates the need for recognition of the dual stand- 
ard involved in “Christian social action.” Luther was 
right, at least up to the point where he claimed that not 
only were there not enough Christians but Christians 
themselves were not Christlike enough; hence he al- 
lowed for compromise with the law of love in the 
political sphere. 











Certainly Luther was right if we decide that we must 
participate im the strategies and conflicts that aim at 
effective social change. This, however, is to run the 
risk of divorcing social ethics from personal ethics so 
that there cease to be moral checks upon political action. 
Because of this, and of the desire to be loyal to the 
central standard of love, some earnest Christians usu- 
ally refuse to compromise with the impurity of coercive 
action and hence are forced to take such positions as 
pacifism, monasticism, asceticism. These are flights 
from the political quest for social justice, but it should 
not be denied that they exert such influence that indirect 
contributions are made to the social sphere. The 
monastics and the Quakers, to mention but a few of 
the sectarian movements, have undeniably made con 
tributions to society. Those of us who feel that we 
could not have been pacifists in Spain, since our con 
cern for a higher degree of justice would have driven 
us into action on one side of the conflict, need the 
knowledge that there are pacifists who are protesters in 
absolute fashion on that issue. Otherwise in our quest 
for victory in what we must as Christians consider to 
be a relative cause, we are in danger of forgetting its 
relativity and giving the cause an absolute sanction that 
only intensifies the hatreds. 


Where Democracy Comes In 


There have been, and there exist today, at least two 
general types of Christian social ethic: participation in 
the socio-political realm with its attendant compromise, 
and flight from the political realm which at the same 
time makes possible an indirect contribution to society 
through the persuasive influence—albeit sometimes very 
limited—of the pursuit of purer ideals. 

Christian convictions will drive some of us into po- 
litical action, as we try to relate these convictions to 
particular problems of the political and economic realm. 
This course usually demands codperation with secular 
groups. Remaining in tension with the gospel as best 
we can, we must recognize that there is a real need as 
well as a moral right for other Christians to take a 
pacifist or other position removed from the direct strug- 
gle of politics. We likewise need to recognize that 
many Christians maintain positions of political and 
economic responsibility that will keep them among those 
social groups who will be opposed to the secular move- 
ments which we may support in our own hopes for a 
more nearly just society. 


\s for those who feel it necessary to take an abso- 
lute stand of protest on the issue of coercion, or of 
participation in secular movements in which the ideals 
are by no means “pure,” why should they not recognize 
that relativity is involved even in their own “non- 
participation” and irresponsibility for the political 
struggle? They need to maintain their absolute pro- 
tests, but they need also to recognize the equally “Chris- 
tian” status of their brothers whose conviction it is that 
Christian faith must not inhibit them from direct par- 
ticipation in political conflict. The Church should try 
to enable these diverse groups to “agree to disagree” 
as to the strategic merits and moral qualities of their 
respective positions. This may be impossible on a large 
scale, but it is an important contribution the churches 
can try to make to a society involved in conflict. 

Indifference, flight, and compromise have character- 
ized the social patterns of the Christian community. In 
the light of our Christian insight into man and society, 
we ought to be able to agree, first of all, that there is 
no room for indifference, and secondly, that the pro- 
testers who “flee” from the political conflict are not 
simply indulging in flight but are making possible an 
important moral contribution, while those who would 
compromise in political efforts to affect the social struc- 
ture are making a necessary and equally “Christian” 
contribution. 

Our Christian faith is absolutely vital to our life. 
Without the Christian standard we lack a competent 
guide among the relative goods of human life; but the 
history of Christianity indicates that while we appre- 
hend a divine standard that is relevant to our life we 
live in a world in which we must use it among values 
that do not fully comply with that standard. Because 
of their very faith, Christians must affirm social respon- 
sibilities. But their Christian spirit, if aided by an 
insight into the historical operations of their faith, bids 
them recognize the importance and the relativity of 
their diverse attempts to live up to the social responsi- 
bilities imposed by this faith. It is necessary, yet diff- 
cult. for the Christian to be “im the world but not of 
the world.” 


(Lest there be confusion, I wish to point out that the above 
conclusions for social action are affirmed for Christian laymen, 
not for the churches.—V. H.) 


At the heart of the Lord’s Prayer there is a petition which guarantees the 
‘‘materialism’’ of Christianity: “Give us this day our daily bread.” That peti- 
tion has become meaninglass to those whose daily bread is assured It would 
gain new meaning which would be true to its original spirit if we allowed a 
commentary to run through our minds as we pray that prayer. It would run 
this way: “Give us this day the brains and the conscience so to organize our 
economic life that the bread which thou hast already given us in abundance 
may not rot but may be distributed to meet the needs of all people.” 
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---JOHN C. BENNETT 
in Christianity and Our World. 
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RICHARD I. McKINNEY 


THEORETICALLY Hitlerism is unpopular in our 
country. It is a symbol of bigotry and ruthless oppres- 
sion of racial minorities. The symbol is outlawed, but 
the practice for which it stands is by no means strange 
to our American life. If you do not believe it consider 
the experiences of Negro students in their attempt to 
get an education in this democracy. 

The problems affecting the Negro student group have 
been drawn into focus by the experiences of minority 
groups in various parts of the world. The rape of 
Ethiopia by Mussolini and his Fascists, the so-called 
“Peace of Munich” and the continuous persecution of 
Jews in Italy and Germany have raised the question 
with students of social problems, What is the relation 
between anti-racialism in Europe and anti-racialism in 
the United States? Many have, in the present crisis in 
European affairs, failed to realize that America has its 
own minority and the problems and persecutions inci- 
dent thereto. Denied many of the rights of citizenship, 
the members of our minority know what it means to be 
unwanted, to be segregated to the most undesirable loca- 
tions, to be denied employment on account of race, to 
be tracked down by blood-thirsty mobs, to be taxed 
without due representation, and to suffer all the slights 
and handicaps a powerful majority can inflict upon a 
defenseless minority. Those Americans who raise the 
finger of scorn at Hitlerism in Europe without recog- 
nizing our own guilt, are morally farsighted. The 
situation of the Negroes in America, however, is not in 
all respects analogous to that of the Jews in Germany. 
For in America there is no admittedly national policy 
of oppression. Theoretically, at least, the situation of 
the Negroes is commonly understood to be improving. 

The Negroes form a fairly large racial minority, 
constituting one-tenth of the population of the United 
States. According to the 1930 census there are approxi- 
mately twelve million Negroes in this country. This is 
three times the number of Jews here. But the life of 
the Negroes is one of constant struggle against odds, 
many of which are unrecognized by white Americans. 
This lack of understanding may be attributed to many 
factors. One is the paucity of information about 
The beliefs especially of some southern 
whites are amazing. A teacher of sociology in an out- 
standing eastern college reports that one of his students 
from Georgia was shocked to discover that a Negro 
could write a poem. Dr. Will Alexander of the South- 
ern Commission on Inter-racial Codperation tells of an 
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extreme example of misconception about Negroes. 
There is the belief in certain areas that some Negroes 
are ‘Blue gums whose bite is as poisonous as that of a 
serpent.” It can be said truthfully that in too many 
instances the Negro is not accorded the rights or status 
of a human being. 

The attitudes towards the Negro have not been 
helped in the past by the various textbooks in history 
used in white schools. In most instances the contribu- 
tion of the Negro to American life has been entirely 
neglected and the historians have spoken of him in 
terms that do not encourage respect toward him. In a 
textbook used in a class in American history which the 
writer visited, only two references to the Negro were 
made in the entire book. One was that Negroes’ serv- 
ices are primarily in domestic work; the other was a 
statement to the effect that white men take Negroes 
with them as helpers when they go ‘possum hunting. 
Obviously such inadequate understanding of 
Negro does not foster wholesome relations. 

The Negro student comes to college with the odds 
against him. He comes from a background of limited 
opportunities and therefore has limited means of sup- 
port while in college. It is well known that jobs which 
in the past were considered “Negro” jobs are no longer 
considered so. The whites have made their way gradu- 
ally into most of these types of employment. A survey 
of the background of the students in one small Negro 
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Look pleasant 
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college discloses that out of the nearly 300 students en- 
rolled fitty per cent come from families whose total 
income 1s $900 a year or less. Besides the N. Y. A., 
some schools have set up employment bureaus through 
which some students are able to get part time jobs as 
domestics, or as waiters in hotels. In northern colleges 
the student is fortunate if he is able to get a job in the 
fraternity house of his white fellow students. 

While in college the student of color has to bear 
constantly in mind his possibilities for securing employ 
ment after graduation as he selects his vocation. He is 
not always free to choose the course in which he may be 
interested and for which he may have native talent. 
For, as a rule, commercial employers do not hire 
Negroes as employees in stores or banks. The positions 
open to them in these fields are restricted to menial jobs, 
as porters or janitors. One needs no college education 
to fill these occupations. Of course there are exceptions 
but these are comparatively rare. The Negro who 
secures one of the higher paying commercial jobs must 
usually be twice as good as his white competitor. It is 
often tragic to find graduates of colleges with bachelor 
and master degrees, and even with professional degrees 
in medicine, law and philosophy serving as Red Caps in 
railway stations. When a large station was opened in 
Boston some years ago it was reported that competition 








We Look Out Upon the World 


We look out upon the world 
Eyes—deep with pain. 
But there is no despair in them 
Or bitterness . . . 
We see the millions wronged 
And hear their cries 
And power-crazed men 
Sit—throned like gods 
While Justice turns away 
Her face—and weeps. 
But theirs are tinsel crowns 
Already tarnished 
For coursing underneath 
This turmoil—and this hate 
There lies a Truth 
And hearts that beat 
And bleed for it 
That hope, and still believe. 
Theirs is a faith 
That will transcend all wrong. 
For measured by eternal 
Changeless things 
The death-knell of these times 
Already rings . 
That ears like ours 
May hear 
And listening 
Hope... 
And hoping 
Pray 
And 
Wait 

BARBARA DRAKE 


In Interrace Bulletin. Boston University °38. 
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was so keen for porter jobs that those applicants not 
having a master’s degree stood a poor chance! Many 
times the student who has looked forward to studying 
law or medicine ends up teaching. Not that he likes 
teaching, but because he cannot secure employment to 
put himself through professional school, he has to resort 
to teaching to make a living. 

In many of the high schools of the North, Negro 
students are not encouraged to prepare themselves for 
college. They are often persuaded to go into commercial 
or trade courses. Even where the student is amply pre- 
pared to go to college he is sometimes refused admis- 
sion. Princeton and Swarthmore still refuse Negro 
students. It is reported that Williams and Amherst 
have recently decided to admit no more Negroes. And 
those two schools are places where the few Negro stu- 
dents who have attended have made enviable scholastic 
records. 

Both Negroes and Jews are kept out of several of 
the noted medical schools of this country. This is 
largely because there is serious objection to having 
members of the oppressed minority serve patients of 
the oppressing majority as students in training or as 
internes. For this reason some Jewish students have 
gone to Howard University, a Negro school, for their 
medical training. 

It is well known that Negroes have been kept out of 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. Within recent years 
a few have been admitted to West Point, but most of 
these were asked to resign before they had proceeded 
far on their course. 

This policy of anti-racialism in the North 1s not 
limited to some colleges and professional schools, but it 
is also to be seen in certain schools of religion as well. 
One noted Baptist theological school systematically kept 
Negroes out for twenty-five years. Within that period 
several of the now most outstanding Negroes of 
America vainly applied for admission as undergradu- 
ates. Two of these, for example, are Mordecai 
Johnson, President of one of the most outstanding uni- 
versities for Negroes in this country, and Howard 
Thurman, one of the most influential spiritual leaders 
of our time. Fortunately, however, under a new ad- 
ministration, this situation does not obtain. Other theo- 
logical schools admit one or two Negro students a year 
on a quota basis, and under no circumstances will they 
admit another student of color after the quota has been 
filled. 

A glance at the total situation is immediately indica- 
tive of the prevalence of the type of anti-democratic 
tendencies we find under Hitler. Separate schools for 
Negro and white students are required by law in seven- 
teen southern states and in the District of Columbia. 
In a recent federal bulletin on education the results of 
this dual school system are stated: 

In practically every phase of educational development in the 
states maintaining separate schools, Negroes lag far behind the 
accepted standards. In availability and accessibility of schools, 
term length, facilities and equipment, curriculum, age-grade 


progress and general financial support, the divergences between 
Negroes and whites are marked. 


(Refer to page 160.) 
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GENTILES PREFERRED 









Hu’ 


BAST year I sat at the dinner table of a very good 
friend. The occasion was Easter Sunday. And on this 
day of humility, brotherly love and kindness, the con- 
versation was genial and warm. Not long after grace 
had been rather pompously granted to a loving Christ, 
the conversation turned to Jews. And I told of a fellow 
in the house who was Jewish, and who was one of the 
most likeable of all the men. Whereupon my friend’s 
father roared: “I don’t care how good a fellow may 
seem to be. If he’s a Jew I wouldn't trust him” 

That story raises a ticklish question. It is a problem 
which we all feel. But we are loath to discuss it. Our 
student publications never mention it Yet it is a 
burning issue.—this problem of anti-Jewish prejudice. 
We cannot postpone it forever. ‘ 

Rabbi Stephen Wise says: “The only profession 

[ know of that does not bar Jews is the rabbinical pro- 
fession.”” This is not an overstatement . . . Loyola 
University replies to a hopeful Jewish student in these 
words: “We are sorry to inform you that your ap- 
plication for admission to the School of Medicine can- 
not be accepted because the quota for Jewish students 
has been filled.” Quotas in professional colleges 
are quite the common thing . . . Heywood Broun made 
a survey of all the large employment agencies in New 
York City. He found that nine out of ten available 
office jobs are barred to Jews Employment ads in 
newspapers tell the story: “Gentiles preferred.” . 
\ prominent Pennsylvania mountain resort dresses up 
its discrimination with this subtlety: “Altitude 1,000 
feet; too high for Jews.” Moses himself would have 
trouble climbing that mountain. 

We learned of the (Jewish) quota (at Northwestern ) 
from an education professor who complained that too 
many Jews were enrolling in his school and then 
transferring to Liberal Arts to escape the quota. 


“Can’t Take Jews’’ 


This boy came to Northwestern, a green and guileless 
freshman. He was soon in the clutch of a large 
fraternity On pledge night, the fraternity was 
ready to hang its pin. But one active, in pure jest over 
the boy’s name, happened to say, “Say, Bob, you’re not 
Jewish, are you?” “Why, yes,” said Bob. “Does that 
make any difference?” Horrified and embarrassed, the 
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JAMES A. RAHL 


Prize winning speech in the 
Kirk Oratorical Contest at 
Northwestern University 


active lowered his voice. ‘Well, we can’t take Jews in 
—national ruling, you know—but that’s all right. All 
you have to do is say you aren’t a Jew and no one will 
know the difference.”” Bob walked out, and he bears the 
scar of that wound to this day. 

We tell him (an entering Jew) not to take offense at 
being refused a board job, or an off-campus room 
We tell him that so long as he keeps quiet and doesn’t 
get too much publicity, he'll be all right. Then we tell 
him what the two Jewish fraternities tell all their 
pledges on this campus: “Don’t be noisy in public. 
Don’t shout on the campus. We can’t do that!” 

Anthropologists deny that there ever was a Jewish 
race . . . And from a cultural standpoint, Jews cover 
the widest possible range of human nature. Jews vary 
from the most impoverished to the most wealthy in 
America. Some are the worst hoarders; others, the 
greatest spenders. Some are the worst Babbitts; 
others, the keenest intellectuals. Some are vulgar; 
others are aesthetic . Jews come from the cultural 
backgrounds of 50 nations. How can we single out one 
type against which to vent our spleen and call it “the 
Jew”? We choose to judge 4,000,000 American citizens 
on the basis of a type fiction. 

Prejudice becomes a habit of mind. It . . . makes 
probable the breakdown of reason in other fields of 
action. Democracy, which can exist only on the prin- 
ciples of justice and social equality, may be smothered 
by prejudice. It has been done in Europe. And further, 
if Jews may be ostracized, so may other minorities. 
There was a time when Irishmen were treated in 
America as Jews are now . . . Who knows what group 
will be next? Catholics? Christian Scientists? Meth- 
odists? Prejudice is a threat to all that we call toler- 
ance, love and peaceful living. It must be outlawed. 


Individual Matter 


How can we do this? Not by an amendment to the 
Constitution! For we have seen that prejudice is an 
individual matter and therefore must be handled in in- 
dividual cases. If every mother today would sweep 
away the cobwebs of hatred in the minds of her chil- 
dren the next generation of Americans would know no 
prejudice. But this is too much to hope for. What 
else can be done by brave and intelligent people ? 








Stuart Chase, the economist, has an effective device 
for putting the damper on Jew-baiters. He tells of a 
friend of his. This man was a good solid Irish Catholic, 
with no Jewish ancestors. One day a farmer was 
ranting about the Jews. “If you ask me,” he said, 
“Germany's got the right idea. Jews ain't fit to live in 
The Irish- 
man turned on the farmer. “That's a pretty strong 
statement, Mr. 


the same country with decent people.” 


Perkins. You know, I’m a quarter 
Jewish myself.” Mr. Perkins whose income depended 
partly on the Irishman, collapsed 


“All Part Jewish” 


Lf 2,000,000 respected Americans would try that one 
for a month or two, most of our prejudiced Jew-chasers 
would be silenced forever. And we could do it with 
real justification. For after all, are we not all part 
Jewish? If we live by the inspiration and ethics of 
Christ, we are using a way of life developed entirely 
by Jews. If we love the music of Mendelssohn, perhaps 
even of Wagner, we are inspired by Jewish creations 
lf the works of Emil Ludwig, of Stefan Zweig, and of 
a thousand other Jewish writers, are part of our culture, 
then we are part Jewish. If our minds have been re 
shaped by the philosophy of Spinoza, the psychology 
of Freud and Adler, and the discoveries of Einstein 
and Steinmetz, then we are part Jewish. And perhaps 
even our bodies have been spared by the work of 
Koch, Erlich, and Wassermann. We may owe our 
lives to Jews. We might add to this list indefinitely 
But this is enough. If we recognize the tremendous 
contributions which Jews have made to our civilization, 
our culture, and our lives, and if we recognize that 
we ourselves are the product, the child, of all the forces 
of civilization and culture of the past, then we may say 
with perfect justification that we are part Jewish. 


This should be a fascinating experiment. But even 
more, it should be the endeavor of all straight thinkers. 
Can any educated person hold a brief for prejudice? 
We wish to dispel this stain upon a good people. We 
wish to make America free from hatred and safe for all 
its citizens. We wish to add to our own broadminded- 
ness and self-respect. Then, let us meet this individual 
problem with an individual solution. Pause before your 
next remark about the Jews and think, “I am part 
Jewish, myself!’ 


OUR OWN MINORITY 
(From page 158.) 


There is a wide variation in per capita expenditures 
for education in these states. In many of the counties 
the term in Negro schools is only half as long as that in 
white schools. According to official records compiled 
by Fred McCuiston, the eleven states which keep sepa- 
rate records spent in 1930 an average of $44.31 for the 
education of each white child and $12.57 for each col- 
ored child. During the same year the variation in ex- 
penditures of public funds in South Carolina was 
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$56.06 for each white child and $7.84 for each Negro 


child. Variations within individual counties of these 
states were extreme. For example, according to Dr. 
McCuiston’s report, one county in Alabama _ spent 
$75.50 for each white child and $1.82 for each colored 
child. The effects of these inequalities in educational 
opportunities can be easily imagined. 


Negroes have recently sought to enter the tax- 
supported graduate schools of the southern states 
which do not provide graduate training for their Negro 
citizens. The N. A. A. C. P. has taken the lead in the 
struggle against the barriers in the tax-supported 
schools. The first signal victory was won in the case 
of Donald Murray vs. the University of Maryland. The 
Supreme Court of Appeals in that state upheld the right 
of a Negro student to pursue work in the state sup- 
ported school. But the great shock came to the South 
when on December 12, 1938, the United States 
Supreme Court handed down a 6 to 2 decision in the 
now celebrated case of Gaines vs. the University of 
Missouri, a decision which said, in effect, that a state 
must provide equality of educational opportunities for 
white and Negro students. Gaines had been refused 
admission to the law school of the university purely 
on the ground of his race. “The records show,” said 
Gaines’ attorney in pleading the case before the 
Supreme Court, “that Missouri University has admitted 
Filipinos, Chinese, Hindus, Mexicans—in fact, every 
race save its own Negro citizens. My client applied for 
admission under a triple handicap—he belonged to the 
wrong race, the wrong class, the wrong section.”’ 


What is the Negro learning from these experiences ? 
He is becoming increasingly aware of the necessity for 
being ever alert to what is being done to handicap him 
because of his color. He is learning the technique of 
survival in the midst of racial oppression. The power 
of the ballot, the results of economic codperation, the 
advantages of labor organization, are lessons slowly 
but surely being learned by the American Negro. He ts 
learning, too, that solutions to his problems do not lie 
in Fascism or Communism, although a considerable 
number of Negroes are, of course, sympathetic to Com- 
munism. Negro college students are learning more and 
more the necessity of racial coOdperation wherever it is 
possible. They are realizing also that their situation 
and its solution are similar to those of the poor 
oppressed whites in this country. 


Once upon a time a young Jew advised his followers 
to get first the plank out of their own eye so that they 
could see clearly how to get the splinter out of their 
brother’s eye. This is sound moral teaching. If we 
practice it as Christians all of us will be humble and 
seek to have clear moral vision as we strive towards 
the Kingdom of God in the realm of race relations. 


A correspondent writes that the footnotes on page 139, April 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, are “both inaccurate and ambiguous” and 
should have been worded, simply, “Open to white students.” 
The reference is to three work camps and one student confer- 
ence where membership is racially exclusive—Eb. 
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AMERICAN Bomess 


FOR CHINA 





e 


Can students back a policy 
which is arming Japan for ag- 
gressive warfare? 


JACK McMICHAEL 


IN THE present world crisis the defeat of Japanese 
military aggression is a Christian essential. 

The Sino-Japanese war is no isolated phenomenon. 
It is but part of the crisis facing all the people of the 
world. The basic question posed by this crisis is not a 
matter of international law or territorial integrity. It is 
a question of human freedom. 
not a legalist. 


The true Christian is 
He thinks of laws as means, not ends. 
His first concern is not whether international law is 
being violated, but whether that violation of law is in 
the interests of human welfare. International law and 
territorial integrity are not per se matters of funda- 
mental concern to him. He is concerned that human 
beings be free, that human (not legal) values be con- 
served and extended. 

This is why awakened Christians must take action 
against Japanese military aggression. Victory for Japa- 
nese militarism will mean slavery for the Chinese 
people. This is what it has meant in Korea and Man- 
churia. In Manchuria young people are being seduced 
into opium and heroin dens. 


1 


A drugged people make 
better slaves. 


University education in Manchuria has 
been killed as a result of the Japanese military occupa- 
tion. Manchurian students have been beaten, jailed, and 
even killed. All middle and primary schools are under 
military control and are used to drill harmful Japanese 
military lies into the brains of innocent children. An 
ignorant people, like a drugged people, make better 
slaves. 

Today Japanese militarism is attempting to do for 
the people of all occupied China precisely what it has 
already done for the people of Korea and Manchuria. 
In Peiping I walked into one of the more than 300 
opium shops. Open sale of opium and other drugs has 
been legalized and encouraged. 

As for university education, Lyman Hoover and I 
visited the beautiful campuses of the fine universities 
in Tangshan, Tientsin, and Peiping—the universities 
where Lyman had carried on such significant student 
Christian work. Japanese soldiers are occupying these 
campuses, which they use as bases for further military 
aggression. Japanese bombs (perhaps made of Ameri 
can scrap iron) have destroyed Nankai University and 
Middle School. Middle and primary schools in occupied 
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China are under Japanese military control. Courses and 
textbooks have been changed to suit the tastes of the 
Japanese military. Young students who passionately 
love their own country are forced to march in celebra- 
tion of Japanese military victories. They march at the 
points of guns. 

In occupied China it has been made illegal to listen to 
radio stations not under Japanese military control. 
Such other avenues of information as newspapers and 
theaters have been taken over for propaganda purposes. 
In Peiping, when I was there, Chinese business men 
were being forced to sell out, or give away, their busi- 
nesses to incoming Japanese. A victory for Japanese 
militarism would remove the last remnants of freedom 
and strengthen the hold of slavery in all territory under 
Japanese military control. 

Such a victory would be a victory not for the Japa- 
nese people but for the military Fascists who oppress 
the people. Not only Japanese radicals, but liberals as 
well are being thrown into jail or otherwise put out 
of circulation. The truth is being kept from the Japa- 
nese people and one is appalled by their ignorance con- 
cerning the basic facts of this war. We cannot see too 
clearly that liberalism in Japan has been killed. This 
pulls the props from under the argument that a boycott 
of Japanese goods will weaken Japanese liberalism. It 
is already weak. In fact, it is dead. 





McMichael halts Indian “taxi” and chats with Miss Lin 
Yao Kuang, Secretary of the National Student 


Y. W.C. A. of China 








\ victory for Japanese militarism would kill any hope 
of democracy in Japan and strengthen self-conscious 
Fascism. It would endanger freedom in Europe by 
strengthening the hands of the military-Fascist enemies 
of freedom in Germany and Italy. There would be 
more persecution of Jews and oppression of laboring 
common people within those countries and increased 
likelihood that the peoples of weak countries would be 
nvaded and their freedom robbed. Even as the Japa 
nese military occupation of Manchuria stimulated the 
ltalian invasion in Ethiopia, the Italo-German invasion 
in Spain, and the German military occupation of 
\ustria and extinction of Czechoslovakia. Even as all 
such military-Fascist victories have increased persecu 
tion of Jews and oppression of common people in Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 


\ Chinese victory in this war would be quite a dif 
ferent matter. It would be a victory for democracy in 
hina as well as in Japan. To wage this war effectively 
it has been found necessary in Japan to take away civil 
liberties, kill liberalism, usher in a greater degree of 
Fascism. But in China it has been found necessary to 
bring in civil liberties, usher in liberalism and a greater 
degree of democracy. Liberalism is dying or dead in 
Japan; it is receiving new life in China. Fascism is 
growing in Japan; democracy is growing in China 
rhe united front is itself a great gain for democracy in 
hat it gives voice to a great section of the Chinese 
people left out of consideration under the former anti- 
democratic one-party system 

Please understand that | am urging the importance 
of a Chinese victory in this war, not a peace imposed by 
western imperialism. Western imperialist peace is what 
is desired by folk who have what many people term 
the “Hongkong mind.” In China I have talked with a 
number of such people—especially from Hongkong. 
They do not want a decisive Chinese victory. They 
much prefer a stalemate leading to a peace settlement 
imposed by some western imperialist government, 
probably Great Britain. They are afraid of a strong 
China. They want a weak China and a weak Japan. 
They wish to feed on that weakness and maintain their 
present position of dominance. Perhaps they are justi- 
fied in their fear, for a clear-cut Chinese victory would 
make much more likely the realization of the San Min 
Chu I (Three People’s Principles) not only in bringing 
more democracy and economic justice to the Chinese 
masses but also in giving China a place of equality 
among the nations. There can be no enduring founda- 
tions for peace in the Far East so long as imperialism 
and the “Hongkong mind” are entrenched. All Chinese 
people would admit that a western imperialist “peace” 
would be definitely preferable to a Japanese military 
victory, but it would be far from what the Chinese 
themselves desire. 

Note further that the imperialist-capitalist class in 
\merica is opposing the labor sponsored boycott and 
embargo—is insisting on the right to feed Japanese 
military aggression with scrap iron, oil, cotton, aero- 
planes, Ford trucks, and other materials which bring 
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death to countless Chinese and Japanese people, de- 
stroy Chinese property, increase the burden of taxation 
on the Japanese people, prolong the war, and make 
much more likely the ghastly world conflict which we 
afl fear. At the same time this same group in America 
support costly expenditures for a bigger and bigger 
navy to be used against Japan when, through their en- 
couragement, Japan has become a menace to their own 
capitalist-imperialist interests. They are motivated now 
as always by profit and self-interest. They are willing 
now as always to protect that interest by sending the 
American masses to war. 

If middle class American Christians joined hands 
with the laboring masses in forcing the American gov- 
ernment to force American capitalistic enterprise to 
cease supplying Japanese militarists with materials of 
aggression, it would be an anti-imperialist move. It 
would strike at Japanese imperialism and at all im- 
perialism. It would be a great victory for democracy 
throughout the world and within America itself. For 
it would be a significant point at which the American 
government would become a government of the people 
rather than of that ruling class which oppresses the 
people for their own profit. 


* 
1 


Women Weep and Student Faints 


North Manchester, Ind., April 20. (AP) Man- 
chester College students conducted a peace demonstra- 
tion here today so realistic that many persons were 
convinced war had been declared. Many women wept 
and one student fainted. 

Utilizing the hall’s loud-speaker system, school off- 
cials, townsfolk and students enacted a playlet repre- 
senting a radio broadcast from Europe in which Europe 
had gone to war and the United States had only a few 
hours before it declared war on Germany and Italy. 

Details were carried out faithfully in the imitation 
broadcast, which purported to originate in England. 
Instructions from the War Department were heard in 
the faked program. 

The climax came as the student president directed 
what seemed to be a spontaneous attack against those 
urging students to enlist. 

The program concluded with the statement, “You 
have been through a dress rehearsal for what may really 
come in a few weeks or even in a few days.” 

It was explained that the program was intended to 
impress on the audience the very real threat of war by 
letting them have some of the emotional experience that 
the actual situation would bring. 


The difficulty is not in stating the principle, but in 
practically applying it—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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BILLIONS FOR ARMS 


and so what? 


DORIS CURLER 


Js AMERICA’S border the Potomac or the Rhine? 
\laska or Guam? Is it America’s Christian duty to 
keep world Fascism in check? If so, how shall it be 
done ? 

(ne possible policy demands a heavy armament pro- 
eram, if this country is to back up a stand against 
Fascist “imperialist” policies. And if the Intercollegiate 
Student Opinion Survey is a true indicator, over sixty 
per cent of American students believe our government 
should take this course. Too long, they say, has 
American opinion been smugly aloof. But on the other 
hand, it is recalled that the last time we turned interna- 
tionally idealistic we were taught a costly lesson. 

\s professed followers of Christ, can students stand 
idly by, allowing our country’s highest ideals to be 
crushed, and an ideology of hate and force thereby 
strengthened, materially and morally? These forces 
of evil seem to grow by a cumulative snowball process 
and ultimately they may become a powerful challenge 
to the democratic ideals of America itself. 


Which Way America? 


\merica today is in a position of great potential 
influence. She may, by immediate action, yet stave off 
another world war. But if she takes a stand, she must 
be prepared to back it. Commitments are not empty 
gestures! Can she take such a stand without an arma- 
ment program that will speak the language of the chal- 
lengers of democracy ? 

But what are the chances of involvement in war 
under a policy which is a definite threat of force? Will 
such a policy cow the dictators, temporarily or per- 
manently? Will it solve a world problem, even if we 
manage to keep out of war? Can international confer- 
ences be held when all the nations concerned are arming 
feverishly, tense with fear? And, what effect will an 
arms policy have on democracy at home? 

Can America keep her institutions free from dictator- 
ship—under the constant threat of an industrial mobili- 
zation bill, itself Fascist in form? There is a strong 
possibility that such a bill will be passed if and when 
\merica throws all her resources into another war. 

Can America build a firmer democratic state—when 
billions of dollars are being diverted to destructive 
purposes, when millions of unemployed men and women 
are dependent on the government? What of Fascism 
at home ? 
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Who could be our allies in a crusade to “discipline” 
the ‘“‘mad dog” nations? Can we count on “‘democratic” 
France and Britain—after the Munich demonstration 
of where the British heart lies—especially in view of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s wooing of the Fascist leaders; of 
the fact that Fascist control of Gibraltar appears to be 
certain and that the “democratic tendencies” of Cham- 
berlain and Daladier are pretty much out of evidence ? 

On the other hand, would the dictators be impressed 
by any statement made by the United States, unless 
accompanied by evidence, in clear terms, that we mean 
to back our stand? They would not! 


Action Is Paramount 


Whatever is done, action is paramount. Positive 
action has a healthy appeal to a nation indignant at 
violations of human rights. But any action that is taken 
must be far-sighted in its consideration from that same 
standpoint of human rights. Has America—secure and 
influential nation—the right tp start a huge armaments 
program until she has first exhausted every possibility 
of a constructive approach to the problem by peaceful 
means? Does she not owe to the world—and to civiliza- 
tion itself—a more careful consideration of her stra- 
tegic position ? 

Certainly the discordant clash of rearmament is not 
conducive to peaceful negotiations between nations. 
Unless America acts now she will have committed her- 
self, and faith in her sincerity will be correspondingly 
diminished at any future attempts at international dis- 
cussion. 

Many Christian leaders contend that even now it 
is not too late for a world economic conference, despite 








past failures—or several regional conferences. It seems 
strange that Christian America has emphasized the hate 
side of the approach to the dictatorship-democracy 
crisis. While our past treatment of the present “enemy” 
countries does not justify condoning their actions now, 
still a consideration of the results of this past treatment 
should suggest approaches other than the old mass 
public indignation method which only fans hatreds lead- 
ing to misunderstanding, threats of force, and _ ulti- 
mately to war. 

Perhaps it may seem to be assumed that a rearma- 
ment program is necessarily synonymous with embroil- 
ment in war. Rearmament advocates contend that war 


(Refer to page 168.) 
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INSIDE STORY 


FOR A TRAINED LABOR LEADERSHIP 


444 HAVE really enjoyed these four weeks.” These 
were the words heard from every one who attended the 
Sixth Annual summer session of The Pacific Coast 
School for Workers at Berkeley, California. 

This school, conducted on the beautiful campus of 
The Pacific School of Religion, provides an opportunity 
for trade union people to learn more about their prob- 
lems, to discover ways and means whereby they can 
hecome effective in the Labor Movement, and to train 
themselves to meet difficulties intelligently. 

That the school was benefitting most of those in at- 
tendance was evidenced time and again during the ses- 
sion. Many union people were having their first oppor- 
tunity to do things they had been wanting to do for 
years. Some made speeches for the first time. Others 
studied Labor Journalism, Labor History, and Labor 
Economics for the first time. Some presided over 
forum meetings, took a vital part in committee work, 
and learned the real meaning of coOperation. 

The remarkable thing about the student body was its 
unity, both of purpose and of effort. People from 
different types of unions, opposites in social outlook on 
life, varying in economic and educational backgrounds 

all worked together to make the four weeks the finest 
in the history of the school. And they succeeded be- 
cause they cOoperated wholeheartedly toward that goal. 

Our second forum meeting was memorable. Four- 
teen working people told unaffected, sincere stories 
about their experiences in the labor movement. Migra 
tory workers, automobile mechanics, shoeworkers, 
household employes, department store employes, unem- 
ployed WPA workers, garment workers, and others 
all speaking, not theory, but fact! 





Use Your Summer 
—and How 


For a Summer Directory of summer groups, 


conferences, labor schools, etc., refer to 
the April INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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Three chapters in student determination to 
see for themselves certain things that the 
textbooks only hint at 


The most popular course was Negotiation and Arbi- 
tration, taught by Henry P. Melnikow and Sam Kagel. 
These instructors were Director and Assistant Director, 
respectively, of The Pacific Coast Labor Bureau—and 
thus knew intimately the problems about which they 
spoke. 

The discussions concerning college students were 
interesting and practical. The student body felt that a 
college education alone is not a sufficient qualification 
for labor leadership, but that college graduates inter- 
ested in labor leadership should join a union and work 
their way up. 

Some students were a distinct asset to the school. 
They assisted trade union people in such matters as 
proper study methods, note taking, and use of the 
library. One student conducted a seminar course in 
economics. In discussion groups, and on student body 
committees, they were very effective. 

Schools such as The Pacific Coast School for Work- 
ers are beneficial to students because they give students 
the opportunity of working with people who are actu- 
ally engaged in a struggle to better their conditions of 
livelihood. Students who intend to go into labor should 
avail themselves of every opportunity to attend such 
schools. The training, in this field, is of a much more 
practical nature than they can normally hope for in 
college. It is a rare opportunity for the student to 
blend theoretical training with excellent practical 
training. Joun F. Durry, Jr. 

University of California, Berkeley. 


II 


DIP INTO CHOCOLATE TOWN 


WHEN the students of the South Central Area of 
the Middle Atlantic Region turned their attention to- 
ward the organizing of an industrial inquiry, they could 
think of no more appropriate situation for their investi- 
gation than that existing in Hershey. For here could 
he found not only a typical example of the conflict of 
the ideologies embodied in the national C. I. O. on the 
one hand, and the employer-“loyal workers” group on 
the other, but also a community unique for sociological 
investigation, in that all phases of its life are directly 
related to and dependent upon a single industry—the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation. In Hershey the com- 
munity life has for thirty-five years revolved about 
one man, Milton S. Hershey, and his visions of the 
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Officers’ Seminar combines employment on the grounds with leadership training. Enrollment is limited to officers 


of campus Christian groups. 


deal community that he hoped to build around his 
chocolate factory. 

The Hershey situation was a “live issue” and most 

| the students who attended the inquiry came with a 
veneral knowledge of the situation there. For some 
months labor disputes had been the basis of exciting 
ront-page news stories. 

The general purpose of our inquiry was that the 
chocolate factory, the park, the community center, the 
magnificent Hershey Hotel, the Industrial School for 
rphan Boys, the stores, the churches, and all other 
parts of the community would be “studied from the 
point of view of control, patronage, significance to the 
workers, and cost of operation.” 

The inquiry began at noon, on March 11, 1938, when 
he group of eleven found one another at the Hershey 
Inn. Two professors were in the group—-Dr. Olive 
Reddick of Hood College, and Professor Charles Spotts 
of Franklin and Marshall College; a girl from Hood, a 
girl and a hoy from Millersville S. T. C., 
Ursinus, and five boys from F. 


a boy from 
& M. completed the 


eager group of problem probers. 





Home of the famed chocolate bar stands at the center of the 
town of Hershey in Pennsylvania 
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Here is last summer's Seminar 


In the course of our week-end’s stay we were able to 
investigate at first-hand almost every important phase 
of the community's life. The chocolate factory—the 
heart of Hershey—came first, on Friday afternoon. 
In the evening there was a long discussion with C. I. O. 
members at their Swatara headquarters. Saturday 
found us touring the Industrial School for orphan boys. 
An hour’s conference in his home with the Reverend 
Mr. Corbin, a contributor to the Christian Century of 
articles on the “civil war,’ was highly interesting. 
Other high spots were a tour of the Community Build- 
ing; a conference with J. I. Baugher, Principal of the 
the witnessing of a hockey 
match in the huge sports arena; and on Sunday morn- 


Derry Township schools ; 


ing attendance at religious services. 

As a result of our short study, the group seemed to 
agree that there is little industrial democracy in 
Hershey, that there exists what one termed an “in- 
dustrial feudalism.” Materially the citizens may be 
better off than the average industrial worker, but the 
unique organization of the community seldom calls upon 
citizens to exercise responsibility in community affairs ; 
“done for” 
the people by one man and his advisors. This type of 
paternalism is interesting, and apparently Mr. Hershey 
is sincere in his desire to benefit the members of his 
community; but it is doubtful whether such organiza- 
tion makes for the kind of intelligence that promotes 
democracy or that produces high qualities of leadership. 


more often it seems as if things are just 


Observations such as these made the members of the 
final discussion group aware of the problems. Such 
questions as these were thrust upon us: Which is the 
greater achievement: to have workers materially bene- 
fited by a “paternalism,” or to have them develop a real 
sense of community among themselves by deciding upon 
the main issues of their lives by democratic procedure ? 
How would I have organized the town if I had been 
in Mr. Hershey’s position? If I do not approve of 
Hershey today, what would I be doing to improve it—if 
I were a worker in the factory, or a local pastor? 
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hese, and many other questions, were by no means 
answered when we left Hershey. But the visit had 
given us new insights and it certainly stimulated us to 
fresh consideration of the problems we found there. 
RicHarp W. RUBRIGHT. 
Franklin and Marshall College. 


II] 
IN SHARECROPPER COUNTRY 


LAST July an interracial project was held in Memphis 
in connection with the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union. The idea was so simple that it seems surpris- 
\ group 
of students with an adult director went to Memphis 


ing that none of us had thought of it before. 


and planned with officials of the union a month of ac- 
tivity in the sharecropper country. An_ interracial 
group of six students, four of them from the South, 
three men and three women, made up the party. 


The initial days in Memphis were valuable. Then 
and later we had long conversations with Mr. butler, 
President of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, and 
Mr. Mitchell, the Executive Secretary. Our initiation 
into the “field,” across the river in Arkansas, was on 
July 4 when we went to two union rallies. Those were, 
to put it mildly, the most exciting Fourth of July cele- 
brations any of us had ever attended. The first was in 
Edmondson, an old Negro town where the union had 
bought a lot upon which they hoped to erect a hall. 
The meeting was held under a temporary shelter of 








FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT!!! 


1. Know the facts about ‘discriminations on the basis of 
race’ on your campus; in your community — and 
publicize them in conversation and through college 
publications. 

2. Choose your own acquaintances and friends irrespec- 
tive of race. 

3. Make sure representatives of minority groups are made 
to feel they are welcome in the total S.C.M. life. 

4. Urge (and help finance, if necessary) students of 
minority groups to participate in summer student 
conferences, thus making sure that our phrase “’basi- 
cally interracial’ becomes a fact. 

5. Actively support those institutions which do not dis- 
criminate on the basis of race. 

6. Expose yourself and others to friendly interracial rela- 
tions, individually and in groups, which help you 
bring your feelings into harmony with your thinking 
on race relations. 

7. Work for the passage of the Anti-Lynching Bill. 

8. Remember that there's nothing like an intellectual bull 
session on a subject of common concern (not neces- 
sarilyrace) to achieve constructive race relationships. 

—From Interrace Bulletin, published by the Student Christian 


Movement in New England 
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poles and branches. Here for the first time we heard 
the union version of the old spiritual : 

Come and join the union 

We shall not be moved; 

Just like a tree that’s planted by the water 

Wie shall not be moved. 

We are fighting for our treedom- 

We shall not be moved... . 

We are fighting for our children- 

We shall not be moved... . 

We left this meeting to go to a second one at the 
Steel Bridge. Beside the St. Francis River was 
gathered a huge crowd. There was much fried fish and 
pop, much singing and speaking. Often the speech-mak- 
ing and the amens made one think of an old-fashioned 
revival meeting, but a new note ran through their talks. 
These humble folks were told not to be satished with 
the “pie in the sky bye-and-bye” type of religion, but 
to work for the union with religious fervor, to bear 
one another’s burdens and help build a good lite for 
themselves and their brothers. 

We went next to Woodruff County, Arkansas, where 
we spent nearly a week living in the homes of Union 
members, going to Union locals, to educational meet- 
ings, and getting data for a health and housing survey. 
Mr. Butler wanted this information to present to the 
Governor's Tenantcy Commission, of which he is a 
member. After returning to Memphis for a day and 
driving down into Mississippi to see the Delta Cooper- 
ative Farm and the New Providence Codperative Farm, 
we returned to Arkansas to live for a short time in 
Mississippi and St. Francis Counties, going to meetings 
and studying conditions under the direction of the local 
union organizers. We also visited several government 

o with the 
members of the Religion and Labor Foundation tour, 
going with them to see the Rust brothers’ cotton picker 
and the moving pictures of it in action. Several days 
we worked in the union office, compiling the results 
of our survey in Woodruff County. 

Traveling about in the deep South as an interracial 
group brought problems as well as much fun. We 
often solved the eating problem by having picnic 
lunches in a woodland, by the roadside or in a vacant 
schoolhouse. 


farms and we had an interesting meetin; 


Occasionally we got curb service at 
white drug stores or restaurants. Negro eating places 
were usually kind, allowing us all to come in. I re- 
member one occasion when the members of the party in 
my car had a delicious dinner, served at the curb in 
front of a Negro restaurant in a little Mississippi town. 
We all agreed that the most rewarding part of the 
whole experience was the time spent in the homes of 
union members in Arkansas. Because the officials made 
the arrangements we were accepted as members of the 
group. One could not get to know a few of these 
Arkansas sharecroppers and WPA workers and their 
families without realizing that these are people of 
courage, hardihood, and intelligence. One could not go 
to meeting after meeting and fail to recognize that the 
S. T. F. U. People’s Movement is both earnest and vital. 
Berea College. Jutta F. ALLEN. 
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WHo WINDS THE CLOCK? 


* 


ROBERT $. BILHEIMER 


WHEREVER one turns in the Christian world today 
there is an increasing interest in the Christian faith, 
amounting in some cases to a positive demand for 
access to its teachings. The rumblings of war, obvious 
economic failure, a frank distrust in the ability of 
unaided reason to lift itself out of insecure surround- 
ings-—these and other factors are causing people all 
over the world to turn to the life and faith of Jesus. 
Delegates returned from Madras are reporting not only 
a growth of the younger churches but positive indica- 
tions of their further growth. Jack McMichael tells 
first hand of the crying desperation in China, of the 
heroic attempts:on the part of missionaries to meet this 
Last fall, the Christian 
underworld of Germany, and of the undercover help 
which it must have. 


need. Rose Terlin told us of 


The case in the student world in America, while not 
as spectacular nor as tragic, is similar. Talks at the 
recent N. I. C. C. Conference planning committee 
meeting in New York revealed from New England to 
\silomar an increased interest in the Christian faith. 
New England finds a necessity not only for more con- 
ferences but for increased staff leadership to meet new 
demands; the Southwest, having won an important 
decision in the recent Gaines case, is now faced with 
the necessity of finding means for Negro members to 
enter universities from which hitherto they have been 
banned; the Rocky Mountain 
meet increased needs throughout its vast territory with 
an all too small traveling staff; Asilomar, like New 
England, finds need for increased staff help on the 
campuses, and for a greater number of conferences. 

Some years ago it would have been easy to meet the 
financial demands of situations such as these. 
were running high; it was fashionable to give; a mere 
appeal to alumni pride produced large gifts. Staff 
members, giving but little time, were successful in 
securing enough large gifts to patch up the holes in a 
possibly faulty budget. For some time the experts have 
been telling us that these conditions are a thing of the 
past. Now the expert voice has a ring of urgency and 
one is convinced that what was once an opinion 1s now 
an accepted fact. Salaries are not so spectacular; taxes 
have made real salaries still lower; widespread skepti- 
cism with regard to the future of business makes people 
hang on to their money: the hard facts of economics 
have their effects upon Christian Association budgets. 

Increasing interest in the Movement, and a decrease 


Region is trying to 


Salaries 
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. 


in large gifts now force us all to rethink the question 
of finance. Let us consider two things: our responsi- 
bility as students for the budget, and possible ways of 
meeting this responsibility. 


Whose Movement Is It? 


Let us first confess to our friends who are staff mem- 
bers that too often we have lightly given them the 
burden of winding the clock while we go blithely by, 
glancing occasionally at its hands and perhaps criticising 
its inaccuracy. We don’t know the technique; we don't 
have the contacts; there are better things for the stu- 
dent to do. How often we have thought that empty 
excuses have had content and weight! Not only must 
we confess a lack of responsibility, but also that we 
have—not later than last fall at the N. I. C. C. meeting, 
and I venture to say at nearly every meeting since— 
had the downright nerve to turn straight about and 
begin to yelp about staff domination, asserting in be- 
tween yelps something about democracy in our move- 
ment. Let us confess this quite inexcusable situation: 
that in raising money for our conferences, for our 
expense vouchers, for their own salaries and expenses, 
we give the staff the total right to dominate; yet in 
the things that really matter, our movement is one of 
student initiative, maintained in good bulldog fashion, 
even to the point of standing up in meeting and politely 
telling the staff to shut up; that in a movement which 
theoretically upholds democracy students are in point of 
fact a most dominating element with regard to their 
own “rights of initiative.” 

Now it would seem that there has been altogether too 
much emphasis upon this staff-student division. When 
as a senior one looks back upon rather foolish schemes, 
tactfully made sane by competent advisers; when one 
sees the time and energy spent in money raising by the 
staff, one feels extremely grateful for their wise lead- 
ership, for their untiring work. One realizes with in- 
creased humility that the staff believe that we are all 
members working together in this matter and although 
they have infinitely more experience and tact and wis- 
dom they are willing to sit back and let student 
initiative take its impulsive course. But even more tell- 
ing is their willingness to assume the often irritating 
burden of winding up our clock so that we may watch 
it run. Let us then adopt some of this attitude. Let us 
forget this chasm between staff and students with its 
attendant divisions of duties—in which invariably the 
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student comes out on top—and think that we are all 
members working together in the cause of the Christian 
faith 


Let’s Wind Our Own 


This means that students will continually increase 
their responsibility in the financial realm. Nor ts this an 
unwise policy from a hard-headed business point of 
view. The large gifts must somehow be made up. 
Rather than a few high shafts on which our clock rests 
in unstable fashion, let us create a broad and steady 
base of small yet dependable gifts. Such a base involves 


two areas of financial responsibility 


The first has to do with students’ own giving. Some- 


how there is prevalent an attitude that our Christian 
faith extends only so far. Often we are content to 
do what may fairly be said to be our share of the work, 
giving a reasonable share of time and energy to com- 
mittees, and yet backing down in the matter of money 
let us consider that the Christian owes his complete 
loyalty to God, that the demands of this loyalty are far- 
reaching. Complete loyalty to God means that all we 
have must be devoted to doing what we conceive as 
His will—and usually we think of energy, time, thought 
and prayer. It is likewise necessary to think that finan 
cial resources also belong in this list. ‘We cannot live 
relatively unselfish lives with regard to our energy and 
time, at the same moment living selfish lives with regard 
to our money. How often during a financial appeal 
do we think of our expenditures of time and effort, 
using that as an excuse to save our money? We may 
give a little—but it is the rare student who gives until 
it hurts. How often have we been extravagant, for 
instance, in following the home team to all parts of the 
country, in spending disproportionately on dates, in 
using our money simply for our own pleasure? A nor- 
mal expenditure in these areas is natural and desirable ; 
but extravagance might well be cut down. Let us take 
a frank look at ourselves in this matter of personal 
giving. 


yg 

\ broad financial base for our Movement entails, 
secondly, the necessity of students raising money. Let 
Suppose that half of a 
regional budget were taken over by a student committee 
It would probably divide up that 
budget, each member taking a quota. That quota, in 


us take a hypothetical case. 
as its responsibilty. 


turn, could well be distributed among two or three 
colleges, and in these two or three colleges, among 
several individuals. The result would then be relatively 
a light burden upon the individual student, since it 
would be distributed over a very wide area of appeal. 
Gifts would be small and consequently more certain. 
The number of friends of the Association or region 
would be increased materially; there would result a 
greatly widened area for education with regard to the 
Student Movement. If our staff experts are right in 
what they are saying, we must seriously consider ways 
of widening our base. For our staff members to spend 
a great deal of their time chasing down a large number 
of people seems a great waste of leadership which is 
greatly needed in other areas. On the other hand, it is 
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good for students to get into the thick of money raising, 
We can do our share of educating and we can get into 
touch with a number of people whom our friends on 
the staff could not possibly reach. 

The question then is twofold: it not only concerns 
who winds the clock today, it concerns the future wind- 
ing of the clock. Financial advice; our attitude in the 
past; our responsibility as Christians for the devotion 
of our total resources to our faith in Jesus and in God 

all these seem to point to a joint effort on the part of 
students in the matter of raising the budget. 


BILLIONS FOR ARMS 
(From page 163.) 


is inevitable, whatever policy is adopted, and that time 
is an important element when the position of the Fascist 
nations becomes increasingly strengthened. Is it not 
possible that economic penetration by Fascist nations 
into South America and Africa, in direct competition 
with American economic interest, may ultimately isolate 
\merica and result in nationalism here, with conse- 
quent Fascism and war? 

America today is faced with the very real possibility 
of a heavy rearmament program. Much is to be done 
before such a program is definitely undertaken. What- 
ever is done, war still remains a method for preserving 
the status quo; 
pose. The future of the world depends on the clear 
thinking of those who recognize the critical nature of 
\merica’s decision on rearmament. 


it has never served any idealistic pur- 


STUDENTS SPEAK OUT 


GPUDENTS have spoken and have made recent issues 
of the INTERCOLLEGIAN noteworthy. Much of the ma- 
terial has been contributed—as it should be—by student 
writers. Articles and news reports—all good stuff, 
say we! The Editors invite correspondence. Did you 
find the helpful—the New Officers’ 
Number? the Federation Number? What about the 
We welcome names—accompanied by 
students who express themselves co- 


“special issue” 


present issue? 
addresses—of 
gently on student concerns. And send us news about 
significant things that are happening in your region— 
and otherwise share in this coOperative venture in stu- 
dent journalism. 


In all its relations with Government, and in all its decisions, 
the Church ought to bear witness to its complete, ultimate 
loyalty to God, and to show forth the spirit of Christ even if it 
involves suffering or martyrdom. It is quite possible that the 
Church will give its most spiritual witness in those circum- 
stances, when even its minimum rights are denied, and will 
reveal by the way of the Cross the power of suffering and re- 
deeming love. That the Church, if it is to be faithful to its 
Master, will be called upon increasingly in the coming days to 
suffer for its convictions, as it takes stand against the unreason- 
able demands of the State, is a deduction from several converg- 
ing lines of evidence—Madras Report, pp. 126-7. 
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“GENEVA” 


+ 


+ 


A Summer Conference celebrates 
its first-half century and a contem- 
porary remembers 


By C. V. Hissarp 


THE “past” of the Lake Geneva Student Conference 
as reflected among my undergraduate memories is dated 
by the Boer War, the Spanish-American War, and the 
Boxer Revolt in China. Reports came to the conference 
of the murder of missionaries, diplomats and other 
foreigners, and the burning of missions. One evening 
we all lounged on the grassy hillside, watching the play 
of light across the lake and hills while a clergyman of 
high standing appealed to us to enter the ministry. He 
offered a cultural way of living, a respected position in 
society, association with nice people and occasional trips 
to Europe. He left us cold.. The next night Harlan P. 
Beach of China talked to us on the same spot about the 
life of a missionary in China. He mentioned long sepa- 
ration from home friends, isolation among an alien 
people, filthy living conditions, bed bugs, poor food 
but he emphasized that it was living to meet great 
human needs, that the more one was alone in the task 
the more he had the sense of God’s presence all about 
him. That night not a few of us signed the declaration 
“It is my purpose, God willing, to become a 
foreign missionary.” 


cards, 

We were hero worshippers. A few platform men 
made the conference. Off the platform their time, far 
into the night, was crowded with “personal interviews.” 
The tent meetings at night gave the lesser leaders a 
chance to operate a spiritual “Gestapo,”” searching into 
the moral and spiritual state of each delegate. The 
word “debunk” had not yet been coined. The heroes 
were not challenged and they evoked heroism in their 
worshippers. 

Early in the morning each delegate found a quiet 
place for prayer and meditation. There must have been 
years when there was never an hour in the twenty-four 
but some Geneva alumnus somewhere around the world 
kept this “Morning Watch.” The study of the Bible 
had a large place in the conference and was an unfailing 
source of strength and inspiration as it was continued in 
the various Associations. 

The enthusiasm of “Geneva” burned hot ¢nough to 
survive the summer and reach the campus next fall. 
The student associations were kindled by the return of 
the delegates. After college these men went into busi- 
ness, into lay professions, into the ministry, at home 
and abroad, in the full confidence that they were build- 
ing the Kingdom of God. The confident belief in God, 
the sense of urgent mission and a well defined task 
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At the center of Geneva as of other student conferences are 


small groups like these. Out under the trees they thresh out 
questions of the wtmost importance. About three thousand stu- 
dents will have the summer conference experience this June. 


made these men leaders in a world mission. The recol-_ 
lection of it brings a nostalgic hunger, a little like that 
which prompts men to give their allegiance to the 
brown, black or red shirts. 

Bishop McDowell, John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, 
Fred B. Smith, Maltbie Babedck, and an occasional 
foreigner like the Honorable Tissington Tatlow, are 
among the names I remember. Among the younger 
leaders a turtleneck sweater with numerals, if not a 
letter, was standard equipment. These men were tre- 
mendously in earnest; they were burning with a zeal 
for souls. Some of them had a distinct talent for loud 
if not brilliant repartee on the baseball field. Men like 
Holly Rose had “changed the lives of men” on their 
campuses. F, W. Leavitt, a great swimmer and a great 
friend, came to the conference so exhausted by a year 
of continuous travel and work from college to college 
and from coast to cast that he collapsed on the grounds 
and never recovered his health. 

Dr. Mott and Bishop McDowell in their world travels 
have found these salesmen and engineers of the King- 
dom of God everywhere. At Geneva they became aware 
of man’s need and God’s power. It was a glowing 
initiation to a brotherhood that did not forget. Sophisti- 
cated? No! Potent and constructive? Yes! Students 
today need not imitate what was real a generation ago. 
Robert Speer said one night, “My rich God is too rich 
to give me the cast-off garments of another man.” If 
students today will throw themselves into the Geneva 
experience with equal zeal, they will produce a confer- 
ence better for their time and no less potent. 
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THE 
ROUND WorRLD 


Alwaye Conference 


Those who were privileged to attend the great world 
meeting of the churches at Tambaram (Madras), last 
Yecember are grateful to the Federation staff and 
fficers and to the S. C. M. of India, Burma and Cey 
lon, for making possible the holding of a Federation 
leaders Conference at Alwaye, Travancore, immedi 
ately following Tambaram. This conference brought 
together two groups—about thirty-five Tambaram 
youth delegates who had come from practically every 
continent, and an equal number of members of the 
S. C. M. of India, Burma and Ceylon 

In the friendly atmosphere of the interesting College 
Settlement at Alwaye, with the abandon characteristic 
of youth and the added sense of release after seven- 
teen days of hard work at Tambaram, we were en 
abled to turn our minds back to Tambaram to grasp 
more fully the significance of the experiences there in 
terms of the student world and to share these with the 
[Indian S. C. M. At Alwaye, because of our close-knit 
fellowship as a world student Christian community, it 
was possible to be more outspoken and to share more 
deeply than was possible at Tambaram where the gath- 
ering represented only the initial stages in world-wide 
church cooperation 

\t Alwaye the Indian $5. C. M. had the opportunity 
of laying its complex problems before the Federation. 
In fact, we held, as it were, a hearing on India’s prob- 
lems, a hearing at which not only Christians but also a 
Hindu made presentations on such subjects as: Young 
India Today; Students and the Church in India; and, 
The S. C. M. in the Indian Scene. In turn, India had 





a. 


Left: Miss Lin of China; Miss Smith of the U. S. A. 
Right: Indian delegates at Tambaram. 
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laid before her the problems of S. C. M.'s in Europe, 
the Far East and North America. 

| believe that in the immediate future this particular 
type of Federation conference will prove most valuable 
and productive for our world movement. At Alwaye, 
we as a Federation brought all of our thinking to bear 
on the problems of one particular country. We “heard 
that country out,” so to speak, and in turn shared our 
world-wide experiences in order to give it greater per- 
spective on its own pressing problems. We live in times 
when within each of our countries problems are so 
pressing upon all true Christians that we tend naturally 
to turn our eyes and our efforts more inward than out- 
ward. In times like these, the Federation has indeed a 
tremendously important role to play in keeping us 
world-community-minded, even as we each struggle to 
set right our own household; for without interna- 
tional vision we miss the true national road. 

Neither the Federation nor the Indian S. C. M. can 
be the same after our none-too-easy struggles at 
Alwaye. May there be many more such fruitful 
gatherings ! CELESTINE SMITH. 


Tao Fong Shan 


A special work among the Buddhist and Taoist monks 
was opened up in Nanking in 1922. During the first 
five years almost 5,000 monks visited the little Chris- 
tian monastery. After the revolution in 1922 the 
Institute was moved down to the new territories near 
Hong Kong and here on the beautiful mountain 7ao 
Fong Shan (“The mountain from which the Christ- 
spirit is blowing’) a number of large buildings have 
been erected in Chinese temple style. A constantly 
increasing number of Buddhist and Taoist monks and 
literati come there. 

All feel very much at home, finding the external 
arrangements like those to which they are accustomed 
in their own monasteries. The rule is that pilgrims 
may stay for three to five days and if it is found that 
they are religious men searching for the truth, they are 
invited to stay longer. They will attend daily Chris- 
tian worship and have an opportunity to study Chris- 
tianity. Some of them drop out rather soon. But a 
good number decide to stay and are gradually taken 
into the catechumenate. If they are of the educated 
class and show a sincere desire for study, they have 
the opportunity to enter the preparatory class lasting 
one year or more. After baptism they may enter the 
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School of Religion proper for three years’ theological 
training, after which they may go out as evangelists. 
Some are later ordained for the Christian ministry. 

Kequests from missionaries for trained helpers to 
assist in special work among the Buddhists are increas- 
ingly forthcoming and some branches have already 
been opened in other parts of China, where Buddhism 
is strong. 

The work is decidedly Christo-centric, giving the 
positive Christian teaching of the New Testament. 
\t the same time all real points of contact are utilized 
and the visitors are approached in a sympathetic way. 
It is clearly stated that Christianity does not “grow 
out” of Buddhism; it is the unique revelation and dis- 
pensation of God, through His only begotten Son, in- 
carnated among men. 

Great stress is also laid upon the literary work and 
many of the learned and Christ-centered students and 
co-workers are joyfully assisting in publishing Chris- 
tian tracts, magazines and books. One hundred and 
two have been baptized during these sixteen years. 
Of them sixty are former monks, novices or Buddhist 
literati KARL Lupwic REICHELT. 

Vorway. 


“That’s American Munitions” 


Wr. Brown went last September to China as an ex- 


change student from the University of North Carolina. 
These vivid paragraphs give a picture of American 
scrap iron at work in the destruction of Canton.) 


Canton has become almost a dead city. Air raids are 
practically constant, day and night. The loss of life has 
been great; hundreds every day, sometimes over a 
thousand people killed in twenty-four hours. The sights 
are ghastly. Rescue workers are constantly busy, am- 
bulances and fire engines dash about the streets. With 
the sound of the alarm the people run in every direction, 
crowding under whatever shelter they can find, gazing 
up anxiously into the sky. Hospitals are overflowing ; 
the doctors work franticly for hours after each raid. 
Bombs strike everywhere—on dwellings and stores, at 
street intersections, along the river front, on hospitals. 

It became almost impossible to do any work at the 
University. We spent much time on the top of build- 
ings watching the bombers and the few anti-aircraft 
guns which were making vain attempts to drive off the 
invaders. We would see a plane zoom down in a dive: 
“There goes one!” then, “Oh, right into the heart of 
he city!” as a column of dust and smoke mounted up- 
wards. We were trying to take exams, but to say the 
least it was very difficult with raids day and night. 
Some did manage to study by candlelight shut away 
in a closet, and a part of the library was heavily cur- 
tained and furnished with a few kerosene lamps. But 
between the heat and the disturbing sound of planes 
concentration became almost a matter for a genius. 
Right in the middle of the examination period some 
bombs were dropped on the campus. Fortunately no 
buildings were hit. 


¢ 
‘ 
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This was a school building (Kwang-Hua) 


Towards the end of the year I had a long discussion 
with one of the boys at the school. A night raid was on, 
which meant no lights and no studying. So we sat and 
talked. 

Said Lee, “This war would probably have been over 
now if you Americans did not keep supplying Japan 
with war materials. They get nearly all of their iron 
from you. You claim to be our friends and to want 
peace, but you don’t really do anything, do you?” 

“Well,” I replied, trying to make some defense to this 
continual question, “we have not invoked the Neutrality 
Act which would keep China, too, from getting any 
supplies from the United States.” 

“But that helps Japan much more than it helps us; 
and anyway, they could still buy scrap iron to make 
guns and bombs. You let them take your own ma- 
terials and blow up your own property and take away 
your business and trade over here. If you will not 
put on an embargo to help us I would think that you 
would do it for your own interests.” 

“| suppose the main reason that America doesn’t do 
anything is that we are afraid of getting into a war.” 

“With Japan? That is ridiculous; she has her hands 
full over here, and she has Russia to worry about, too. 
Even if she completely overlooked the wisdom of fight- 
ing a powerful country like America, she could not go 
across the Pacific to fight the United States. You 
could just sit there, safe.” 

“You don’t have to convince me,” said I. “I know 
we should put on an embargo.” 

We could hear bombs dropping on the city. 

Lee: “You hear that? That’s American munitions. 
You tell the people back in America about that.” 

“T'll tell them,” I said. 

Rosert LINDALE Brown. 

University of North Carolina. 

a 

“Non-violence is the greatest active force in the world. It 

is no negative force, but superior to all the forces put together. 


One person who can express Ahimsa in life exercises a force 
superior to all the forces of brutality..—Mahatma Gandhi. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


An S. C. M. Is Born 


As the climax of several years, consideration and ex- 
perimentation within small groups the Student Chris 
tian Movement in North Carolina was launched April 
30, at a spring conference with representatives from 
fourteen Negro and white colleges in the state. The 
conference was held at Bennett College in Greensboro. 
Dr. George Thomas of the Philosophy Department of 
the University of North Carolina delivered the keynote 
address on the theme “The Meaning and Necessity of 
the Christian Choice.” 

This united movement of colleges and races has 
grown out of the former state YM-YWCA cabinet 
(now disbanded in favor of the new organization) and 
representatives from Christian Associations of ei 
Negro schools. It has as its purpose the promotion of 


1 


riit 


intercollegiate fellowship among students from the 
Christian Associations in the state, the promotion of 
program cooperation between constituent groups and 
the holding of intercollegiate conferences. The newly 
elected president of the state body will be the Move- 
ment’s official representative at the Talladega Confer 
ence, June 8-15, to which students, both Negro and 
white, will come from the ten southern states. The 
organization is open to any Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Young Women’s Christian Association or 
other Christian campus group which desires to be a 
member group of the Movement. The intercollegiate 
student work in the state is greatly strengthened by this 
new organization of men and women in both Negro and 
white colleges. United in their common commitment 
to Christian living and in their loyalty as one state body 
toward the movement for Christian student consolida- 
tion, the Student Christian Movement in North Caro- 
lina has a great future ahead! 

Throughout the state we are making our summer con- 
ference drive this spring. We want to hold our large 
representation at the Blue Ridge Conference and we 
want at the same time to send mature student leaders to 
the interracial Talladega conference which we feel is 
tremendously worth while. 

Greensboro, N. C. SUSANNAH THOMAS. 


a 
Geneva Region 

Geneva Summer Conference. “Democracy” and 
“Christianity” are to be the co-themes of the Geneva 
conference of the YWCA to be held June 20-28. 
From a study of the area reports made at the regional 
Council meeting last Thanksgiving, it was found that 
these were the areas of greatest concern to the students 
whom we represented. Need was felt for critical and 
constructive examinations of the main features of our 
organization, as well as for a better understanding of 
these two forces as they affect our lives today. 

In order to provide for a more adequate basis of 
understanding of democracy and Christianity, the 
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themes will be advanced in talks and panel discussions 
before the whole conference. They will also serve as 
the emphasis and frame of reference for the commis- 
sion discussions on the problems of international rela- 
tions, economics, church relationships, minority groups, 
and education. 

Advisers are especially urged to attend Geneva, for 
one of the special conference features will be the Ad- 
visers’ Workshop, planned by the advisers themselves 
and meeting each afternoon. 

Grace Towns Hamilton, Secretary for the Inter- 
racial Education Commission of N. I. C. C., ts to serve 
Roy Me- 
Corkel, Secretary of the Interseminary Movement, will 
lead worship. Among other leaders will be Mrs. 
William Rockwell, chairman of the Resident Committee 
of the national YWCA. 


Regional Economics Commission. History was made 
by the YWCA and YMCA Geneva Regional Councils 
last fall when they held several joint jneetings to dis- 
cuss, among other things, YWCA-Y MCA cooperation 
in our region. As a result it was voted to establish a 
joint Economics Commission as a project for coopera- 
tion. Mary Jane Howe (Ohio Wesleyan University) 
and Dave Burgess (Oberlin) are serving as commis- 
sion co-chairmen and Agnes Highsmith is staff adviser. 

Already a twin-cities economics group of the North 
Central area has been authorized and is acting as a 
subcommittee of the Regional Economics Commission. 
The local group of the Economics Commission at Ohio 
Wesleyan has had several meetings of interested mem- 
bers and has as its faculty adviser Dr. Vernon Hollo- 
way. 

The Regional Commission is serving in making avail- 
able to interested local Associations information on 
program, methods, techniques, and results of work by 
local campus economic groups. 


as the Dean of the Commission groups. 


Jack McMichael spent two weeks during April 
traveling and speaking in North and South Dakota. 
\mong the colleges visited were Sioux Falls College, 
South Dakota State College, Northern States’ Teachers’ 
College, University of North Dakota, North Dakota 
State College, Valley City, and Jamestown. Jack was 
also at both the South Dakota and the North Dakota 
State “Y” Conferences. At the South Dakota Confer- 
ence held at Dakota Wesleyan University, April 14-15 
he served as leader of a discussion group on *\Y—Alive 
or Existing?” 

F. E. S. S. F. Campaigns were conducted during the 
last week of April at Sioux Falls College and South 
Dakota State ‘College. 
ward with plans for fund campaigns. 


Other schools are going for- 


T. Z. Koo was in the region for a short time. Some of 
the colleges included in his itinerary were Butler Uni- 
versity, Central College, Northwestern and Morningside. 

Sioux Falls College. DorotHy BOARDMAN. 
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Pacific Southwest 


One hundred delegates representing twelve colleges 
met on the spacious campus of the College of Pacific 
for the Northern California Student Christian Spring 
Conference, the week-end of April 15-16. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to give renewed impetus to 
the program of Christian Associations of northern 
California. At the center of the program were the 
round tables which dealt with a wide variety of topics, 
including a study of democracy and the Christian citi- 
zens role in a democratic society; codperatives and 
campus housing; race relations on your campus. 
George Hedley of the Pacific School for Workers in 
Berkeley was the platform speaker on Christian Con- 
viction and Christian Action; Bill Easton and Marion 
Reith, the two régional secretaries, contributed their 
euidance. Colleges represented were: University of 
California, Stanford University, California Agricul- 
tural College, College of the Pacific, Fresno State Col- 
lege, San Jose State College, Chico State College, San 
Francisco State College, Modesto Junior College, Sac- 
ramento Junior College, Yuba Junior College, and 
Stockton Jumior College. 

A new summer project for this region is the Summer 
Service Laboratory, to be held in the San Francisco 
Bay Area July 1-31, 1939. The purpose is to famil- 
iarize students with the social problems of a large 
metropolitan area, to give an experience in coOperative 
group living and to provide an opportunity to evaluate, 
in the light of the Christian ethic, the present means of 
coping with current social ills. The group will live in 
a cooperative dormitory. Each member will work daily 
in a social agency and participate in forums with leaders 
in industry, labor, housing, race, and religion. Thus 
the student “learns by doing.” JouN Brooks. 

San Jose State College. 


a 
NEWS NOTES 


Joe Brown His Book. The Seabeck Conference 
this year will have new hymnals—the grand new 
compilation Hymns for Worship. Students are helping 
finance this project by sending the price of one hymnal 
(85c) to the regional office; the name of each donor 
is being inscribed on a book plate pasted on the inside 
front cover. (Regional bulletins please copy.) 


R. O. T. C. Front. Of 128 universities offering 
military training, 49 now have voluntary R. O. T. C. 
units. The most recent additions to this voluntary list 
are North Dakota Agricultural College and North 
Dakota University, both making the shift in 1937. Ac- 
cording to the record, not a single college which moved 
out of the compulsory column has ever moved back 
into it. At Montana State where the military course 
has been compulsory since 1917, the question was re- 
cently agitated. A remarkably able “Open Letter to the 
Faculty” presents the whole story of R. O. T. C., on 
and off the Montana campus, and quotes outstanding 
opinions—military, medical and educational—on the 
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Beauties of Sound 


For songbird answering song on topmost bough; 
For myriad twitterings of the simpler folk; 
For that sweet lark that carols up the sky; 
For that low fluting on the summer night; 
For distant bells that tremble on the wind; 
For great round organ tones that rise and fall, 
Entwined with earthly voices tuned to heaven, 
And bear our hearts above the high-arched roof; 
For thy great voice that dominates the whole, 
And shakes the heavens, and silences the earth; 
For hearts alive to earth's sweet minstrelsies; 
For souls attuned to heavenly harmonies; 
For apprehension, and for ears to hear— 
We thank Thee, Lord! 
—By John Oxenham 








moot questions involved. The paper sums up the opin- 
ion of the student committee that “R. O. T. C. is not of 
sufficient value educationally to warrant the compulsory 
feature; R. O. T. C. need not be compulsory for ade- 
quate national defense; R. O. T. C. is more effective on 
an elective basis.” The matter is now in the hands of 
a Faculty Committee at Montana and their decision is 
awaited with interest. The question is also under scru- 
tiny at Cornell and at the universities of Texas and of 
New Hampshire. 


Marriage for Credit. When Syracuse University 
instituted a year ago an experimental course on mar- 
riage problems, both praise and criticism were elicited. 
Six months later a student referendum was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of making it a regular curriculum course. 
Accordingly, it is now being offered with credit under 
the title “Social Adjustment within the Family” and 
deals with four aspects of family relations—physical, 
psychological, sociological, economic. 


Aid to Fellow Students. Princeton undergraduates 
are maintaining an Emergency Loan Fund and a Loan 
Library. Since the Loan Fund plan of “student aid 
to fellow students” was begun in 1933 a fund of $6,100 
has been created, and through substantial repayments 
it has been possible to make loans totalling over $15,000. 
Approximately ninety per cent of the fund has been 
contributed by undergraduates, the remainder by fac- 
ulty. Scholarship holders and students engaged in 
self-help work who have exhausted all other sources 
of aid are eligible for loans from the Emergency Loan 
Fund. These loans bear no interest and usually are 
limited to $75. The Loan Library, begun four years 
ago with contributions of used textbooks by under- 
graduates, now has more than two thousand volumes. 
Last year three hundred and thirty-seven undergrad- 
uates were given free use of more than twelve hun- 
dred textbooks. 
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THE COOPERATIVE IDEA 
HARVARD has its cooperative book store with nearly 


a million dollars worth of business. The University of 
North Carolina 
Texas A. and M. runs a successful coop 


has large cleaning and pressing co 
operatives 
erative rooming and boarding system for over 500 boys. 
The codperative dormitory at the University of Wash- 
ington and those at the University of California house 
several hundred students, and the University of Wis- 
consin has its large dining clubs. All are run on a big 
scale and present incentives to smaller campus coopera 


tives. 

At the University of Missouri cooperatives are just 
beginning. Still amateur, but growing, this is how our 
groups work: 

There is a Student Co-Op Club affiliated with the 
national cooperative movement, the Student Book Ex- 
change sponsored by the club, the Men’s Dining Club, 
two girls boarding houses, and several unofficial groups 
who rent an apartment and do their own work on the 
cooperative basis. 

The Student Co-Op Club started about a year ago, 
has fifty members with many more sympathizers will 
ing to assist in any project. They meet upon call, which 
is usually once a week. Recently they have been having 
discussions led by members of the Consumers Coopera- 
tive. This group is made up of faculty members and 
older citizens jn the community. They have organized 
a thriving cleaning establishment and a cooperative 
market. The Student Co-Op has shares in both and the 
members get individual rebates from these shares. 

The biggest project of the Student Co-op is the Stu- 
dent Book Exchange which they sponsor between 
semesters. Last year’s was the first attempt at such 
exchange and over $500 of business was handled. This 
year business was nearly doubled. Students bring their 
books to the library room in the Bible College and set 
their own price, which usually is one-third of the first 
cost. To cover its expenses in the transaction the ex- 
change takes ten per cent of the resale price. Books not 
sold are returned to the owners. One person serves as 
full-time manager and members of the Co-Op Club 
share responsibility. 

The Student Co-Op Club started more than a year ago, 
dinners for a little less than twenty-five cents a meal. 
Four years ago twenty boys got together and rented the 
dining room and kitchen of a large house near the 
campus. The hired cook, rent, and cost of food con- 
stitute the “overhead.” Bills are paid at the end of each 
week and at the end of the month the total expenses are 
divided among the students. Three boys earn their 
meals, the rest pay. The three who work are the waiter, 
a commissar who buys the food wholesale, and the busi- 
ness manager who pays the bills. The last two with 
three elected members form the executive committee. 
Only fifty boys can be accommodated and there is a 
long waiting list. 
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There are two boarding houses for girls on the co- 
Operative plan beside the one sponsored by the Home 
Economics department where “home ec” majors must 
live for six weeks during senior year. One house has 
ten girls, most of them from the same county. They 
have their housemother and are organized into com- 
mittees to do their work. Three wash dishes one week, 
sv rotat- 
ing, all of the work gets done with no hardship on any- 


cook the next, and are at “leisure” the next. 


one. 

The other group has nineteen girls and they do all 
but fire the furnace. They too have their committees 
to plan the meals, cook, wash dishes, clean, and provide 
for social functions and recreation. The houses operate 
on less than twenty dollars a month per girl. 

On campuses throughout this country one finds small 
groups who rent an apartment together, get their own 
meals and share work and expenses. Students are will- 
ing to cooperate. They get good training in working 
with and understanding others, in apprehending busi- 
ness, accepting responsibility, in developing self-con- 
fidence, and in participation in purposeful action. Such 
groups with their growing vision have a humble band 
of twenty-eight weavers in Rochdale, England, to thank 
for their beginning. Results from the Rochdale experi- 
ment have spread out into forty nations all over the 
world. The college cooperative is one branch of that 
be made 
PEGGY YOUNG. 


development. It is growing vigorously and can 
a real contribution to college life. 
University of Missouri. 


AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS 


It is expected that more than 3,000 representatives 
of American youth, including delegates from student 
organizations of national scope, will convene for the 
sixth annual American Youth Congress on July Ist 
at New York City’s modern Manhattan Center to dis- 
cuss the most important questions concerning youth’s 
position in the nation and world today. 


Problems which will occupy the “Senators” and 
“Representatives” include: Opportunities for Edu- 
Recreation, Sports and Cultural Activities; 
Peace Action; Participation in Politics and Govern- 
ment. 


cation; 


The Senators and Representatives, chosen by their 
constituents in state, regional and local elections, will 
debate upon the methods and techniques whereby the 
nation’s youth may best prepare for citizenship in our 
democracy. 


Increased educational facilities and appropriations 
for American youth is still the best and most logical 
insurance policy the United States may take out for 
the preservation of its democracy, while demagogues 
breed upon ignorance, illiteracy, superstition, unemploy- 
ment and lack of opportunity. Curtailment or retrench- 
ment in state and federal appropriations for educational 
facilities are in direct opposition to the duty of a de- 
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mocracy to fill its people’s needs. Young people who 
have been given an adequate fundamental education 
will be able to combat and defeat the advent of such 
forces of reaction and will be able to develop into 


normal American “citizens of tomorrow.” 


The Committee of One Hundred has issued this 
“Call to Youth” to remind them of the ruthless attacks 
of “wanton foes of democracy.” These foes are using 
all conceivable means to raze the foundations of 
democracy; they resort to fakery and force, strangu- 
lation of civil liberties, destruction of opportunities 
for jobs and education. 


“Democracy must strengthen its foundations of 
racial and religious understanding, rivet its framework 
§ freedom and reinforce its pillars of opportunity for 
all” the Committee urged—if it is to escape the fate 
of certain European countries. 


\mong the ‘student organizations which are co- 
Operating with the Congress are the National Inter- 
Christian Council, the National Student 
Federation of America, the Association of Medical 
Students, the Association of Dental Students, the 
\ssociation of Law Students, the American Student 
Union, the International Student Service, the Metro- 
Committee for Intercollegiate Codperation. 
\mong the signers of the Call are: 


colle giate 


politan 


Henry Noble MacCracken, President of Vassar College. 

Mary E. Woolley, President-Emeritus of Mount Holyoke 
Ce lle e 

Edgar J. Fisher, /nstitute of International Education. 

William H. Bristow, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

Mrs. H. R. Butler, National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers. 

Robert Morss Lovett, University of Chicago. 

Irma E. Voight, National Association of Deans of Women. 

Mrs. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Young Women’s Christian 


<1ssociation, 

Mrs. Kendall Emerson, Young Women’s Christian Association. 
J. Carrell Morris, Christian Youth Council of North America. 
Helen Morton, National Intercollegiate Christian Council. 
Henrietta Roelofs, Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Jay A. Urice, Young Men’s Christian Association. 


The itinerary for the American Youth Congress Day 
at the New York World’s Fair, July 5th, includes 
guided tours to the federal, state and New York City 
exhibits to visualize the functions and scope of our 
governments; to the buildings of foreign nations, to 
the $300,000 peace pavilion erected by the League of 
Nations and to other interesting places. 

Copies of the Call to Youth, giving details of the 
program, for registration forms and additional in- 
formation about the Congress, address: Congress of 
Youth, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

JosepH CADDEN. 


“In the olden days, before the machine, people obeyed the 
law ‘Starve or Perish.’ Today the slogan is Think or Perish. 
And since none of us is alone on this planet and since all of 
us are influenced by the ideas of our neighbors, Think or Perish 
really means Read or Perish.’-—Hendrik W. VanLoon, in the 
Nex R, pul lic. 
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EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 
A Program Paper 


“Knowledge is the treasure,” to quote wise old 
William Penn, for the basis of a happy family life, but 
“judgment is the treasurer of a wise man” or woman. 


A minimum program for any wideawake Christian 
Association that wishes to help students meet their per- 
sonal problems will enlist or arrange for: 


1. Competent leadership (faculty, Church and Chris- 
tian Association, or visiting speakers ). 


2. A series of discussion groups. 


3. Individual consultation with qualified counselors. 
Appointments may be made through the Christian As- 
sociation Office, or through the Dean of Men or Dean 
of Women. 


4. Curriculum courses. Topics for a curriculum 
Marriage Course at the University of Washington dur- 
ing the winter of 1938 were: Spiritual Aspects of 
Marriage; Financial Aspects of Marriage; 
Aspects of Marriage; Psychological Aspects of Mar- 
riage; Sociological Aspects of Marriage. 


Jiological 


The course was a series of lectures presented by 
The presentation was followed 
by a period in which questions were asked and special 
problems discussed by the group. Men and women 
students attended, the total number being limited to 
sixty. The biological lecture was divided into groups 
for men and women, to permit greater freedom in dis- 
On the planning committee for this course 
were students and staff representatives of the two 
Christian Associations; a professor in the Department 
of Sociology served as adviser. 


professional speakers. 


cussion. 


5. A well stocked library, preferably in the Christian 
Association building. 


6. Additional books or pamphlets available in the 
college library. 


3ASIC INFORMATION is to be found in the following 
be ( ks : 


Christianity and Sex, by Richard Cabot, chief of the Medical 
Staff of the Massachusetts General Hospital. Dr. Cabot brings 
the understanding of a physician to treat such matters as sex 
irregularities, the emphasis on the spiritual rather than phys- 
ical in sex relationships, the happiness of mutual affection, and 
the joy of the perfected Christian life. 

Essays on Marriage, by Frederick Harris. This is a series 
of discussions of principles and viewpoints that conduce to 
good adjustment in marriage. 

The Family, by Myer F. Nimkoff of Bucknell University. 
This general discussion lays a wholesome background for con- 
structive conduct. 


Freedom in the Modern World, by John MacMurray of the 
University of London. This is a vital discussion of freedom 
and control in the modern world by one of the great philoso- 
phers of our time. 


There’s No Place Like Home, by James Lee Ellenwood. An 
entertaining and profound insight into family conflicts. 


Marriage. A compilation of magazine articles. Published 


by Prentice Hall. 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


| A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


In a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of AM. B.D., and S.T.M. 
: 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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Merriage, by Ernest R. Groves. This is a text on marriage, 
“It attempts to interpret marriage as a human experience in 
such a way as to bring to the student insight and a familiarity 
with the resources that science has given for dealing with mar- 
riage problems.” 

Marriage Manual, by Dr. and Mrs. H. Stone. This standard 
volume by an eminent physician and his wife is presented in the 
form of questions and answers between a husband and wife and 
the consulting physicians. It is a comprehensive survey. 

Mastery of Sex Through Psychology and Religion, by Leslie 
D. Weatherhead. Here a well-known English minister and 
psychiatrist brings to the aid of youth the best known resources 
of mental and spiritual health. 

Ven, Women, and God, by A. Herbert Gray. This book, 
widely read among students, discusses the problems of relation- 
ship on a three-relationship basis. Its author, an Englishman, 
is known to students around the world for his helpful counsel. 

The Modern Family and the Church, by Regina Wescott 
Wieman. This discussion by a practicing psychiatrist and so- 
cial and religious worker, considers the mutual contribution of 
the two fundamental institutions in society, and how each may 
be greatly enriched. 

Modern Marriage, by Paul Popenoe. This account is written 
from the point of view of eugenic consideration in choosing 
a mate. 

Sex Life of Youth, by Harry Bone and Grace Loucks Elliott. 
This book, written especially for college students, is a frank 
consideration of what is involved in the courtship and pre- 
marriage relationships, and is written by two psychologists of 
great understanding. 

So Youth May Know, by Roy E. Dickerson, was written to 
answer a young man’s questions from youth to marriage. 

Thinking About Marriage, by Roy E. Burkhart. The author, 
a minister, discusses the factors in the choice of a mate, new 
conditions facing this generation of youth, and the foundations 
for a successful home life. 

Twenty-One, by Erdman Harris. This discussion by a young 
professor very close to the college generation raises the prob- 
lems of maturity facing the young man come to the age of 
legal responsibility. 


The following pamphlets are recommended: 


The Education for Marriage Series: First Steps in Program 
Building—J. F. Nelson and M. Hiller; No Date Has Been Set 
for the Wedding—Janet Fowler Nelson; Horking HW'iwes— 
Janet Fowler Nelson; Marriages Are Not Made in Heaven— 
Janet Fowler Nelson; What Our Marriage Means to Us—By 
one married couple. 





The Case for Chastity, by Margaret Banning. (Reprint from 
Readers Digest.) 

The Heart of a Rose, by Mabel A. McKee. 
for younger brothers of sisters.) 

Getting Ready to Fall in Love, by Roy E. Dickerson. 

Things That Count in Courtship, by Roy E. 


When a Couple Are Engaged, by Roy E. Dickerson. 


(Recommended 


Dickerson. 


Getting Started in Marriage, by Roy E. Dickerson. 
—Adapted from a Program Paper of the 
Bucknell Christian Association. 


Note: THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will gladly supply prices and 
fill orders for publications listed. 
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CHURCH and CAMPUS 


Edited by Ropert G. ANDRUS 


BN EQUIVOCAL condemnation of antisemitism and 
racism has come from an imposing number of Catholic 
and Protestant sources, both clerical and lay, during 
recent months. Branding antisemitism as unchristian, 
leaders of the two great Christian bodies have declared 
themselves unreservedly, through statement and resolu- 
tion, on the inconsistency of race hatred in a professedly 
democratic country. 


The most recent noteworthy Catholic denunciation 
of antisemitism came from the Reverend Dr. Maurice 
S. Sheehy, head of the Department of Religious Edu- 


cation of Catholic University, who in a radio address 
cited instances in which the Popes of the Catholic 
Church, from Gregory the Great in 538 to Pius XI, 


1400 years later, had condemned “that vicious form of 
intolerance known as antisemitism.” “In September, 
1938," said Dr. Sheehy, “our Holy Father, addressing 

group of Belgian pilgrims, said: ‘Abraham is called 
our patriarch, our ancestor. Antisemitism is not com- 
patible with the sublime reality of this text . . . It is 
not possible for Christians to take part in antisemitism. 
We are Semites spiritually.’ ”’ 


Speaking for 17,000 Catholic college students, the 


** 


Catholic College Press Association last December vig- 
orously condemned antisemitism and sounded a warn- 
ing against the “crime of intolerance.”” The Association 
declared in a resolution: “In this tragic hour for the 
Jew in Germany Catholic students are impelled to ex- 
press their deep anxiety over the rising tide of anti- 
Jewish feeling in the world. They hold that anti- 
semitism, repeatedly denounced by the Pope as 
unchristian and immoral, is also a crime against true 
Americanism and democracy.” 

Perhaps the most significant denunciation of anti- 
semitism and racism from a Protestant source was an 
official statement adopted by delegates from all over the 
world, meeting in England last summer to attend the 
Oxford Conference, high point of the ecumenical 
movement in Protestantism. The statement declared: 

“The existence of different races is full of possibility 
for the enrichment of human life. All races share alike 
in God's concern. Racial pride and exploitation of other 
races is sin. Against these the Christian Church the 
world over must set its face implacably and utter its 
word unequivocally. Moreover, its first responsibility 
is to demonstrate within its own life the true com- 
munity spirit. Discrimination of races or color can on 
no possible pretext have place within its life if it be 
true to Christ.” 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
founded in 1928 by Newton D. Baker, Charles Evans 
Hughes and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, is striving, through 
a national educational program, to see that this con- 
tagion of antisemitism does not spread here. Through 
round-tables of Protestants, Catholics and Jews; 
through work in churches, schools, colleges; with wom- 
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They're telling us... 


© “When I became acquainted with the Intercollegian 
at the Eagles Mere Conference I was delighted with 
it and passed it along to all my friends. The magazine 
is really inspirational. I think that a subscription is 
the best gift I can find. Please send a subscription 
to. . .—Margaret C. Hollenbach, Reading, Pa. 


© ‘We are very grateful for your cooperation in send- 
ing the Intercollegian to all our university centers. I 
am asking our treasurer to send you a check for 53 sub- 
scriptions.” —John Maxwell Adams, Philadel phia, Pa. 


© “We have forty-seven student pastors in our Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church and are interested in 
supplying them with ‘The Intercollegian and Far 
Horizons.’ Please send the next three issues to the 
enclosed list.’—Fred D. Wentzel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


® “The last number was awfully interesting to me.”’ 
Mildred Morgan, lowa City, lowa. 


© ‘May I congratulate you upon the excellent current 
number.’ —Paul E. Johnson, Morningside College. 


© “We have received our first copy and are very 
satisfied.” —Barbara Buker, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine. 


© ‘We appreciate the high quality of material in this 
publication.”"—Roy Hendricks, Wesley Foundation, 
Urbana, Ill. 


® ‘| have read the last one almost from cover to cover 
and I think it is mighty good.’—W. Burnet Easton, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


® “When I again enter employment, I shall hope to 
resume my subscription, for I always enjoy the maga- 
zine.”"—Evelyn M. Stanley, Garrett Biblical Inst., 
Evanston, Ill, 


© "I have seen ‘The Intercollegian’ at times while I 
was in school at Purdue and since. Enclosed you will 
find a check for a subscription for a year... .”— 
Lawrence W. Haynes, Crown Point, Indiana. 


© “I am enjoying the renewed contact with the stu- 
dent work which I get through reading the Inter- 
collegian. I do not know why I permitted my sub- 
scription to lapse.’’"—Charles C. Noble, Christ Church, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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en's organizations, labor, veterans’ and business groups, 

is trying to immunize Americans against propagandas 
of hatred and attempting to mobilize them for cooper- 
ation on matters of common interest and concern. 
Recently Herbert L. Seamans, for many years Chris- 
tian Association secretary at the University of Wash- 
ington, was appointed college secretary of the N. C. 
C. J. “Herb” will do all he can to stimulate better 
inter-faith understanding, as well as to make leadership 
available for Christians and Jews in facing common 
problems in the educational world 


THE Reverend Hugh A 


versity pastor at Cornell, was active in S. C 


Moran, Presbyterian Uni- 
M. circles 
and student religious life generally long before this ob- 
server was a campus pup. Hugh's friends are wide- 
spread and they know that he is a man of “far hori- 
zons, of enthusiasms which encircle the globe, literally. 
\mong these he has one which is quite local, but none- 
theless is what amounts to an obsession of first magni- 
tude This is the 
\\ orkers 


tute, one of the directors, and his Barnes Hall office is 


Rural Institute for Religious 


Hugh is one of the Founders of the Insti- 
also its office. Hugh can talk to you for days without 
end about the Institute, and there is no limit to the 
trouble he will go to forward it and its work. 

The Rural Institute is unique as a by-product of 
It came about somewhat like 
this. In 1919 there was started in Ithaca the Cornell 
United Religious Work under the leadership of Richard 


student religious work. 


Edwards. Dr. Moran was on the original staff in this 
plan in which denominational representatives give half- 
time to their own church group and the remainder to 


Hugh, in charge of the 
U. R. W., saw that a large part 


of the student religious problem was the home church, 


the total religious program. 
Extension Service of C. 


that students who came from well staffed churches had 
“healthy spirits” through college and had a church they 
could respect on their return to the home community. 
Hugh saw that it was quite the opposite with vast num- 
bers of students, particularly in rural areas where small 
struggling churches presented a sad spectacle. So this 
rural church program was undertaken. 

The Rural Institute was formed in 1925. It is a work- 
ing fellowship of men and women widely representa- 
tive of the major rural interests in New York State. 
It aims to promote unity and eliminate competition 
among rural churches, to study the rural church field 
so as to be able to provide expert guidance in develop- 
ing rural church programs and to codperate in develop- 
ing trained leadership for the rural church at home and 
abroad. In dignifying the rural church it hopes to 
promote understanding and appreciation of the spiritual 
and religious values in the processes of agriculture and 
the relationships of rural life. 


There is a conviction that we are under a moral obligation in 
choosing our experiences, since the result of these experiences 
ultimately determines our understanding of life —JANE ADDAMS, 
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A SUMMER BOOKSHELF 


BooKs 


Days or Our YEARS—Pierre van Paassen. $3.50. 

PERSONAL History—Vincent Sheean. $1.00. 

Union Now—Clarence Streit. $3.00. 

CLue To History—John Macmurray. $2.50. 

InsipE Evrope—John Gunther. (Revised up to October, 
1938.) $3.50. 

Tue Case ror Democracy—Ordway Tead. $1.25. 

WHEN LAror OrGANIZES—R. R. Brooks. $3.00. 

LIVING THE CHRISTIAN FairH—Edwin Aubrey. $1.50 

Wuar Use Is Reticion ?—Elmore McKee. $2.00. 

Youtu Looks at REticion—Arthur C. Wickenden. $1.75. 

Gop In Our Street—George Stewart. $2.00. 

GumE TO UNDERSTANDING THE Bis_eE—Harry E. 
$3.50. 

Tue Hazen Books—All of them, but especially : Christianity 
—and Our World—Bennett; Prayer and Worship—Steere; 
God—Horton; Christians in an Unchristian Society—Tittle; 
The Church—Stewart. 50c each. 

ScHoo. or Jesus—G. R. H. Shafto. $1.00. 

A WorkKING FAITH FoR THE Wortp—Hugh Vernon White. 
$2.00 


Fosdick. 


MapaMeE CurtE—Eve Curie. New Edition. $1 
Tuey Darep To Live—Robert M. Bartlett. $1.25. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—Carl Van Doren. $3.7 
THE Mortat Storm—Phyllis Bottome. $1.50 
Tue Crraper—Archbald S. Cronin. $1.5 
Disputep PassaceE—Lloyd Douglass. $2.50. 
CENTURION (Narrative Poem.) Edwin McNeill Poteat. 
$2.00 


PAMPHLETS 


Headline Books: Shadow Over Europe—Shepard Stone; 
War in China—Varian Fry; Bricks Without Mortar—Varian 
Fry. Annual subscription (10 pamphlets) $2.00. Single copy 25¢. 


Modern Age Books: School for Barbarians—Erika Mann; 
You Can't Do That—George Seldes. 50c each. 

Social Action: How to Read a Newspaper—Paul Hutchin- 
son: America and the Far East—Nathaniel Peffer; . Primer 
of Economics. Annual subscription (12 issues) $1.00. Single 
copy 25c. 

Crisis Booklets (British): The Crisis and the Christian— 
Micklem; Crisis and Democracy—Fenn; Moral Rearmament— 
Bragg, Moberly, Kennett; Crisis and World Peace—Richards; 
Church Militant—Hunter. 25c each 


Public Affairs Pamphlets: Schools for Tomorrow's Citizens 

Stewart; America and the Refugees—Adamic; Machines 
and Tomorrow's World—Ogburn; Youth in the World of 
Today—Stewart. Annual subscription (36 pamphlets) $3.00. 
Single copy 10c. 

Oxford Conference Study Series: Church and Community; 
Church and State; The Church and the Economic Order; The 
Church and Education; The Universal Church and the World 
of Nations; The Nature and Function of the Church. Set ot 
six booklets 75c; single booklet 15c. 

Madras Findings and Study Course: The World Mission of 
the Church—Findings and Recommendations, 50c; The Church 


= 


Builds for Tomorrow—Studies, by Leslie B. Moss, 25c. 
The Jewish Refugee Problem—Bruce Bliven (L. I. D. 
Series) 15c. 
» 


Coéperative Economic Democracy—E. R. Bowen. 5c. 


Parties: Plans and Programs. 50c. 


Ww 


What Our Marriage Means to Us. By One Married 
Couple. 25c. 
PERIODICALS 
The Nation; World Christianity; Student World; Asia; 
Life; Atlantic Monthly. 
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THE BookSsHELF 


DAYS OF OUR YEARS 


Pierre van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. $3.50. 


Dart 


This is one of the most deeply moving books I have read in 
many years. Those are wild words, but van Paasen’s book is 
a wild occasion. Of the many score of books by newspaper 
men on the post-war world of Europe and Africa and the Near 
East, this one is the most stirring, and as I think the most 
important. I do not even except Vincent Sheean’s great Per- 
sonal History. 

There are two reasons for this effect on the reader. The 
first is that it is a truly exciting narrative. It is the record 

pilgrimages into the spots where history was being made in 
the last twenty years—in France and Germany and Italy; in 
Africa, with a terrifying report on French colonial administra- 
tion in Morocco and the Sahara, and on the barbarities of the 
Ethiopian war; in Spain; in Palestine, where his sympathies 
are strongly enlisted on the Jewish side of the question. But 
an even stronger reason for the fascination of the book is the 
revelation of a great personality and a tremendously impressive 
Christian mind and soul. Of all the observers of our present 
world among the newspaper correspondents, van Paassen is the 
one who has looked at it all from a passionately Christian view- 
point. Born in Holland, his early years were spent in an en- 
vironment of Dutch Calvinism. He emigrated to Canada during 
his youth, fought with Canadian troops during the war, studied 
for the ministry and drifted into newspaper work. He outgrew 
his narrow religious background but never outgrew his vital 
Christian faith; rather he grew into one of the most robust 
Christian experiences and beliefs which have been set down in 
recent years. The finest tribute to the book has been the deep 
impression which this religious faith and personality have made 
n reviewers who might have been expected to dismiss it as 
mere preaching. 





Space forbids mention of a dozen amazing narratives. But 
among those not to be missed is the report of the interview 
with Marshall Lyautey, French Proconsul of Morocco, who 
sail when asked how he would have treated Jesus Christ had 
he been Pilate, “I would have stood him up before a firing 
squad before he got started.” Then there is the story of 
Chancellor Bruening’s visit to the French Laval seeking help to 
keep the German republic in existence, and the cold (and tragi- 
cally stupid) refusal of Laval to lift a finger to help. Too, 
Captain Dreyfus’ sneering refusal to speak in behalf of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, and the evidence that the World War could have 
been concluded in 1917 had not a group of pan-European indus- 
trialists resolved to keep it going at all costs. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not advise you to steal this 
book! But beg, or borrow it, or if the worst comes to the 
worst, buy it! HaAtrorp E. 


Yale Divinity School. 


Luccock. 


4 
YOUTH LOOKS AT RELIGION 


Arthur C. Wickenden. Harper. $1.50. 


The percentage of college students doing serious religious 
reading is definitely increasing. Though they may be still but 
a small fraction of the whole, such students are an intelligent 
minority seeking ever-widening views and ever-deepening ex- 
perience. This book of Dr. Wickenden’s will help them do just 
that. It seeks to widen the student’s views by stating, in clear 
and precise fashion, the current beliefs about God, Christ, im- 
mortality, sin, prayer, the Bible, the Church and the social 
order, It presents an intelligent review of the various points 
ol view on these great matters, and offers an ample background 
for discussion. 
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The book aims to deepen the student’s experience by forcing 
the reader to think through to his own position. Dr. Wicken- 
den carefully refrains from obtruding his own views; his chief 
concern is to present his material so that the student will dis- 
cover the relative merits of the various positions stated. Indeed, 
the author is so modest that not once in the whole book did 
this reviewer notice the use of the personal pronoun! This has 
its obvious advantages in making the book serviceable for class 
discussion, but it is a technique that is apt to detract from the 
average reader’s interest. Despite its impersonality and ab- 
stractness, however, the book will be widely used in courses 
dealing with the substance of our Christian faith. 

Just as in reading some of Scott’s novels one may skip the 
first hundred or so pages, so in this book the first four chapters 
may be quickly skimmed. Indeed, they might better have been 
condensed into a ten-page preface. But from chapter five on- 
ward, the student is advised to read carefully, as the text is 
full of valuable material. The chapters on sin, prayer and the 
social order are especially good. All in all, the book forms a 
real contribution to that growing religious library especially 
adapted to the thinking and responsive to the needs of the young 
people of today. Witt1AmM H. Hupnut, Jr. 

Glendale, Ohio. 


THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN A NON-CHRISTIAN 
WORLD 


Hendrik Kraemer. Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


American college students will find this book difficult to grasp 
and even more difficult to appreciate fully. For these very rea- 
sons it is particularly valuable. 

There is a great deal of confusion in these days about the 
precise nature of the Christian message. American Christian 
students need to know that Europeans often characterize the 
Christian emphasis on this side of the Atlantic as being a little 
off-center. Whereas we, in our provincial way, often have very 
little feeling for the Christian convictions of our fellows in 
Europe. This book, written by a European who has lived in 
Java, and who knows intimately many of the Eastern religious 
systems, helps us to sense the real problems, to wrestle with 
basic Christian concepts, to see the relation of Christianity to 
the religions of the world, to see Christianity in the setting of 
world cultures, and to face the height and depth of the Chris- 
tian gospel. 

Many of us will not agree with some of the emphases and 
conclusions of this book. But all can appreciate its service in 
making our agreements and our disagreements center on some 
of the ultimate questions of our common Christian life. 

I would like to have the reactions of Christian students who 
have read this book. From them I would not expect enthusi- 
astic agreement or complete understanding; I would expect to 
find that the effort expended has helped them to comprehend 
the multiple and complex problems which we face as Christians 
in the modern world, and to more easily account for the general 
confusion of our time—a confusion which is undeniably present 
in our thinking about the Christian message and its relation to a 
so-called “non-Christian” world. Roy J. McCor«ket. 


e 
ASKING THEM QUESTIONS. Second Series. (London) 


Edited by Ronald Selby Wright. Oxford Press. $1.25. 


Less theological than the questions asked by boys in the 
St. Giles’ Cathedral Boys’ Club in the preceding volume, these 
forty puzzling problems might have come from American youth. 
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Some are almost duplicates of the earlier questions—about the 


ture of God, prayer, immortality Others—“Why should I 
be good?” “What is the purpose of our being here on earth?” 
have the freshness of being very contemporary. All are ques- 
tions wh rop up in almost any group of youth serious about 
re \” 

Some of the best minds ot Britain have been drawn upon for 


answers, and Kagawa and E. F. Scott (Union) are among the 


overseas representatives [lwo women were invited to par 
ticipate in unraveling the tangles, along with Dean Inge, Canon 
Raven, A. E. Taylor, John Baillie and thirty others. The 


writers speak with authority and prestige, yet usually in very 


understandable terms, so that the book may be placed in the 
inds of uth helpfully Its chief value, however, will be as 
an aid to leaders of groups in which the questions are burning 
ssues. For the answers had to be compact, and most of the 
Nes 


s need further development, or the softening of illus 


trations 

\ word warning: no such book can be used as a sole 
guide. Valuable, and true for the most part, it represents only 
segments of thought. Students who read it should be urged to 


yw it with something more thorough, or to correct certain 
of its views by reading others which present varying interpre- 
tations. It would be good to have the same questions answered 
a group of American clergymen and with it a companion 
volume dealing with youth's moral and social perplexities 


Haroitp B. INGALLS 
Northfield Seminar 


* 
BEYOND DILEMMAS | 


LEADING QuAKERS Look aT Lire. J. B. Lippincott. $2.00 


‘True religion does not draw men out of the world but en- 


ables them to live better in it and excites their endeavor to mend 
it.” Thus William Penn stated a _ profound conviction of 
Friends. In this book a group of Friends are reéxamining 


themselves and their endeavors in an effort to discover new 
creative departures to lead them and their contemporaries be- 
yond the paralyzing dilemmas of our society. Students will find 
three chapters of special import—“The Quaker Method of 
Reaching Decisions.” “Friends and Social Thinking,” and “The 
Theory of Worship.” The first demonstrates a method of achiev- 
ing creative decisions beyond compromise. The second examines 
basic loyalty to Truth, ways of influencing people and of pre- 
serving those channels of free discussion wherein genuine rec- 
onciliation can be found in human relationships. The third 
shows how these pioneers have sought to discover and ap- 
propriate resources of the Spirit. There is in these discussions 
a unity worth examination. The last chapter suggests—but 
only suggests—the universality of this “way.” Another com- 
pelling book might set forth the basic relationship of this 
“way” to that of other creative pioneers, East and West, past 
and present. Wayfaring students will find this volume helpful 
in pointing the way toward “third alternatives.” ee 3 


& 
THE MINISTER'S JOB 
Albert W. Palmer. Willett, Clark & Co. $1.25. 

This book is addressed to young men who consider entering 
the ministry. With vigor and realism Dr. Palmer tells of the 
need for great men in our church pulpits. He deals with the 
minister in his varied functional capacities—preacher, priest, 
counselor, administrator, teacher. And he grapples with some 
specific border problems in chapters on: The Minister as a 
Human Being; The Minister’s Training; The Minister’s Wife; 
Self-Analysis for Ministers; The Church and Its Minister. 
The excellent statement by Mrs. Palmer in the chapter on The 
Minister’s Wife has elicited much favorable comment from 
interested young women. 

Dr. Palmer’s experience, humor, and deep concern combine 
to make this a readable and valuable book for undergraduates. 

Paut G. WASSENICH. 

Chicago. 
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WHO'S WHO 


VERNON Ho.tioway, teaching in the Department of Social 
Ethics at Ohio Wesleyan University, is a member of the Com- 
mission on Our Christian Purpose; this article was prepared 
at the request of the Commission. 

Ricuarp I. McKinney is Director of Religious Activities at 
Virginia Union University 

James A. RAHL, senior at Northwestern University, won $100 
for this speech which is even more impressive in its full text as 
printed in The Hillel. 

Dorts CURLER, undergraduate at the University of Wisconsin, 
is a member of the N. I. C. C. National Peace Commission. 

Joun F. Durry, Jr., is a student at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley; Richard Rubright graduates this June from 
Franklin and Marshall; Julia F. Allen is Dean of Women at 
Berea College. 

Rosert S. BiLHeEIMER is President of Yale’s “Dwight Hall” 
and also student treasurer of the National Student Division 
Committee, YMCA. 

C. V. Hipparp is General Secretary of the YMCA at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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$1.00 a Year + + = 


The national magazine of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in the United States, 


interpreting its program emphases and guiding 
principles. A valuable resource for students 
and social workers in its presentation of com- 
munity interests and backgrounds. 
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Two New 


PROGHAM ALM 
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AND SO TO COLLEGE 


JOHN A. LEDLIE 





Ways in which freshmen have adjusted themselves to 
college environment. Utilizes the actual experiences of 
college men as they met problems in relation to frater- 
nities, scholarship, activities, sex freedom, etc..... 45c 


THE ETERNAL QUEST 
WILLIAM A. GIFFORD 


Twelve worship services for students who would ex- 
plore the Christian commonwealth. Ideal for use by 
cabinets, at conferences, in chapel. These beautiful 
services embody the social significance of the words 
ee Or Ne a daen eed eee ne kw koe $1.00 
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ial A LIST OF NOVELS AND 


- STORIES ABOUT WORKERS Prosh Chead! 


at . 30 cents AGAIN—this fall a Freshman Number of this 


Compiled by Eleanor Copenhaver Anderson 








as magazine. Last year we had to print 10,000 
as ® A list of imaginative literature on labor extras” to fill orders from deans, secretaries 
, and pastors working with freshmen. 
subjects prepared for the growing number 
sin, : . , ; 
| of people interested in workers and their All this year we have been keeping our eyes 
‘ali- roblems' open for the best writers, student and gradu- 
rose P xs ate; we have been gathering materials and 
1 at In orders of 100, THE WOMAN'S PRESS 


jetting suggestions for the most helpful kind 

















20 cents each 600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. >f a Freshman Number. 
all” 
sion ; —to help the freshman understand his 
college and 
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lie ey as —to help the college understand the 
freshman 
VALUABLE LITERATURE AT REDUCED PRICES Not in a decade have both the student and the col- 
y @ A Program Book—Fern Babcock lege so desperately needed to see life cleariy and 
Formerly 75c. Now: one, 50c; 10, $4.50 to see it whole. This magazine aims to do just that. 
One for every committee chairman 
@ Songs and Worship—National Assembly Hymnal ORDER NOW ... A copy for every freshman 
Formerly 25c. New price: one, 15c¢; 25, $2.50 
Grand for conferences and informal groups RATES: $3.75 for 25 $30.00 for 250 
@ New Direction for Campus Christian Action $7.00 for 50 $50.00 for 500 
| Formerly Bane yy Now: 25c ding 
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TWO NEW HAZEN BOOKS 


' 
} 
f What Is Man?..... ROBERT CALHOUN 
aie rogram Wha evs ania 
iy 


An introduction to the diverse views about 


‘ s he is, and as I ay come to be. 
PROGRAMS ONE WAY AND ANOTHER Fairly pak pricee anh: & he 


| interrelationships and contributions of com- 
= | . mon sense, science, philosophy, and 
r- religion. 
5c | MARGARET HILLER 
50 cents (4 for $1.50) Christians in an Unchristian 
rT | | ° Society........ ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 
| A variety of methods for pro- The reviewers are calling it the biggest 
X- 1. ge” ; little book that has come along in ages. 
by gramming all sorts of materials, é 


The author examines God in History and 
maintains that only Christianity can pro- 
00 group use. A “bag of tricks” for duce desirable and enduring social change. 
program makers! 


prepared for individual and 
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STOP ARMING JAPAN! 


P “HE UNITED STATES furnished more than half of Japan's the well-being of the people of Japan. Let our slogan be— 


essential war materials imported from abroad during No more munitions trade to support a war! 
1937 and 1938. The movement in America to end our part A resolution passed on your campus urging that the 
in Japanese aggression is gaining rapid headway. United States no longer assist in the invasion of China can 


influence Congress. A flood of resolutions to Washington 
will show the strength of student sentiment. Ask your peace 
commission to act. Let us no longer give munitions with 
one hand and war relief with the other! 


What can we do to help end the Sino-Japanese War? 
The United States supplies Japan with 54% of her war 
materials. This should be stopped. 


The most sane and humane policy for the United States Write for free copies of a pamphlet giving vital news 


is to refuse to participate in Japanese aggression. Our hands and up to date facts and statistics of our war-making trade 
are unclean! Let us cease our cooperation with militarism! with Japan. Copies in quantity are available to summef 
We must prove our friendship for China and our desire for conferences without cost. 


For petitions, draft resolutions, and further information, write to: 


THE STUDENT COMMITTEE AGAINST PARTICIPATION IN JAPANESE AGGRESSION 
8 WEST 40th STREET, ROOM 508 
MARGARET EKERN, Secretary 
HAROLD COLVIN MARGARET HONEY JOsEPH P. LASH EDWARD NESTINGEN MOLLY YARD | 


A. R. E.uiotr MABEL HOuK MARY JEANNE McKay ROBERT G. SPIVACK JACK MCMICHAEI! 
HELEN MORTON 











